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ONCE AGAIN, BEWARE OF SWINDLING AGENTS 


N season and out of season, The Progressive Farmer is working 
hard to try to help its readers make more money. We wish to 
see every Southern farmer make more money than he is now 


making. 


is proud to have helped any reader make a dollar to be used for the 
worthy purposes we have just mentioned; but it enrages us to find 
farmers turning over hard-earned money to swindling stock salesmen. 


We have just heard of a case in which one such swindler is promising 
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We wish to see the Southern farmer make more money in order 
that the farm women may have an easier time; in order that farm boys 
and girls may have better educational advantages; in order that farm 
homes may be more beautiful; in order that there may be better schools, 


better churches, and better roads; in order 
that there may be more books and music 
and art and good current literature in 
every country home. 

We are not one bit interested, however, 
in seeing Southern farmers make more 
money just to enrich a lot of grafters and 
gamblers who ought to be wearing stripes 
in some penitentiary or breaking stones 
on some public highway. And yet all 
over the South this is exactly what is hap- 
pening right now. Almost every day we 
hear of some farmer who is turning over 
several hundred dollars, or perhaps sev- 
eral thousand dollars, to some slick- 


tongued agent selling shares of stock in 
some questionable concern. 
We repeat that The Progressive Farmer 
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as high as 45 per cent profits annually. Whenever an agent promises 
over 10 per cent, he simply insults the intelligence of his hearer. 
In fact, anything promising more than the legal interest on money is 
a gamble—and the greater the amount promised, the greater is the 


risk of losing everything a buyer puts 
into the stock. 

Put your money into better equipment 
for your farm, better equipment for your 
home, better intellectual equipment for 
yourself and your children, more live- 
stock, more land, or for stock in local 
enterprises managed by safe and success- | 
ful business men you know. Then if you 
still have a surplus which somebody 
wants you to invest in some distant state 
or city, get the advice of the best bankers 
and business men you know before you 
move. In any case, never give your 
money or one stroke of your pen to a | 
slick-tongued, stock-selling swindler you 
know nothing of, and who will despise | 
you and laugh at you for being foolish 
enough to swallow his glittering bait. 
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Ordinary 


Do you know 

why Michelin 

Tubes are so free | 
from cuts like these/ 





Many experienced motorists use Michelin Tubes because they have noticed 
that small stones and particles of dirt which get inside tires do not cut 
Michelin Tubes as they do other makes. 


This superiority of Michelin Tubes is due to their unequalled toughness— 
which you can, test for yourself by cutting such old tubes as you may have 

or can borrow from your tire dealer. You will find Michelin Tubes far more 
difficult to cut than other makes. In fact, you will find it almost impossible 
to cut Michelin Tubes even with a sharp knife. 


This superior toughness is one of several reasons why Michelin Tubes give 
the unequalled service that-has made them the choice of the great majority 
of motorists. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY : Ore& 
Southern Distributing Branches . Ye >> 

' Atlanta: 81 Marietta St. Jacksonville: 24 E. Beaver St. Charlotte: 242 W. First St. Ee, 
Dallas : 412 Masten St. New Orleans: 710 Carondelet St. Memphis: 205 Madison Ave.- ‘a eeeoee: 


Factory: Milltown, New Jersey 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Borax in Fertilizers—A Correction 


N THIS page in the issue of July 
0% was an article headed “Borax in 
Fertilizer Not the Cause of Crops Do- 
ing Poorly.” 

Later information seems to indicate 
that at least the heading to that arti- 
cle was a mistake. There at 
present sufficient evidence to justify 
at least a strong suspicion that borax 
in Trona, California, potash material 
has done serious injury to. crops on 
certain soils and under certain condi- 
tions. In the specific case discussed, 
it was stated that the writer did not 
believe that 1200 pounds per acre of 
an 8-3-3 fertilizer, made from potash 
material containing from 4 to 10 per 
cent of borax would seriously injure 
the tobacco crop, and we are still of 
that opinion, but that borax in potash 
has done injury to some crops is be- 
lieved by many good authorities, and 
we therefore desire to correct the 
erroneous impression which the arti- 
cle is likely to give. Whatever may 
have been the cause of the trouble in 
the specific case discussed, it now 
seems pretty certain that borax in the 
fertilizers has injured the crops in 
some cases. 


Lime Not a Protection Against 
Crab Grass , 


OME years ago a popular author- 

ity on alfalfa growing gave it out 
that the worst enemy of alfalfa in the 
South, crab grass, could be controlled 
by liming. While there were many 
whose observations convinced them 
that this was not true and some of 
them so stated, the error was. gener- 
ally accepted as truth and given wide 
publicity. 

It is a well known fact that on 
certain lime lands crab grass does not 
generally grow freely, and on such 
lands it gives no serious trouble as a 
general rule. But where crab grass 
does not grow well there is some oth- 
er reason in addition to the presence 
of an abundance of lime. Or at least 
lime alone will not prevent the luxur- 
iant growth of crab grass, The writer 
hag under observation a plot of land 
which has been well set in Bermuda, 
bluegrass and white clover for several 
years. It has during the past six 
years had ground limestone applied 
at the rate of about 17 tons to the 
acre, but this summer and last crab 
grass has grown so abundantly on it 
that in some places the Bermuda is 
More than half killed out. This is 
rich land, and certainly it has had an 
abundance of lime, or rather calciurs 
carbonate. Lime is essential for suc- 
cesstul alfalfa growing, but lime alone 
1S not a protection against crab grass. 


seems 








Feeding Wheat Instead of Corn 

A READER has 1,000 bushels of 

Wheat which will bring $2.25 a 
bushel f. 0. b. cars at shipping point. 
Corn is selling for $2.15 a bushel, and 
it will cost 15 cents a bushel to haul 
Wheat to market and corn back to 
the farm. He asks: “Would it be more 
Cconomical to feed this wheat to our 


Pure-bred cattle, rather than buy 
corn?” 
If it would actually cost 15 cents a 


} 4 ° 
bushel to market this wheat and haul 


the corn to the farm we have actual 
Prices of $2,25 a bushel of 60 pounds 
ot wheat and $2.30 a bushel of 56 
Pounds of corn for comparison. This 
Sives a price of about $3.75 a hundred 
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and $4.11 a hundred fe 


4 


for wheat 
corn. 
The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of each: 
! 


} Corn | Wheat 








9.2 IDs, 
5 Ibs, 


5. Ibs. 


Digestible 
Dige 





ottin . 
e carbohydrates ......... } 67.8 Ibs.| 67 
Pee ENE ccacnncvacessecivancssy Sane 1 
BROOD: cccizenvosuse Ihs.| 80.1 Ibs. 


In calculating totals, the fat 
course, multiplied by 2.25 to reduce it 
to an equality with the carbohydrates. 
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It will be observed that there is lit- 
tle difference in the digestible nu- 
trients, wheat containing a little more 
protein and corn considerably more 
digestible fat. 

In feeding dairy cows at the Maine 
Experiment Station, wheat was found 
to be equal to corn, pound for pound. 

Henry in Feeds and Feeding, re- 
ports that Burnett and Smith, of the 
Nebraska Station found wheat super- 
ior to corn in fattening yearling 
steers, But at the Kansas Station 
Haney found that two-year-old steers 
fed wheat and alfalfa hay gained 0.45 
pounds less per head daily than steers 
fed ground corn, due to the fact that 
the wheat was less palatable and the 
steers ate less of it, but it did not re- 
quire more wheat to make a pound of 
gain, 

In this experiment we probably 
have a true statement of the relative 
feeding values of wheat and corn, 
when they form only a part of the 
grain ration, or when wheat is fed as 
a part of the grain ration with other 
palatable feeds, there is little differ- 
ence in their feeding value; but: as 
between wheat or corn as the only 
grain feed, or when constituting the 
larger part of the grain ration, corn 
is superior, because more palatable or 
liked better by most animals. 

The writer fed wheat to hogs, as 
about one-half the ration, with ex- 
cellent results. 


Wheat should be ground, while corn 
may be fed whole, and if hogs follow 
the cattle better results are obtained 
than when the corn is ground, cost 
considered, 

In view of these facts, when there 
is little difference in the cost of corn 
and wheat, bushel for bushel, we 
would prefer corn, especially because 
it is better liked by the stock, need 
not be ground, and the slightly less 
protein and mineral matter which the 
corn contains can be easily and 
cheaply made up by the addition of a 
little cottonseed meal. 





Improving a Poor Pasture 


A GEORGIA reader has a pasture 
for his “work stock and brood 
sows that is thinly set in Bermuda 
grass.” He asks the following ques- 
tions: 

1. “What kind of grass can I sow 
this in for better results? Tell me 
when and how to sow, how to prepare 
the land and how much seed per acre. 

2. Would it pay to fertilize this 
land, and if so what kind? 

3. Would it pay to kill the Bermuda 
grass, and how is the best way to do 
this?” 

Answering the last question first, 
we do not think it best to try to kill 
the Bermuda grass, for when well set 
it will probably furnish more grazing 
than anything else that could be put 
on the land. 

Some time during August, if there 


is sufficient moisture i: the soil, we 
would break this pasture, or disk it 
thoroughly, which is preferable if 
there is sufficient moisture and the 
ground is not too hard, and sow bur 
and white clovers. Of course, it would 
be better to put in four or five pounds 
of white clover seed and three or four 
bushels. of bur clover burs, but if this 
is regarded as too much expense, put 
in two pounds of white clover seed 
and two bushels of bur clover burs. 
These seed should only be covered 
lightly, and where the ground is at all 
soft or mellow a roller is probably the 
best implement for covering the seed. 
Next spring, in March or early in 
April, sow one bushel of lespedeza 
seed per acre. 

This will give a high cost for seed, 
and unless the weeds are kept down 
until the pasture plants get a good 
start, or as long as weeds grow, and 
unless the stock is kept off the land 
until the plants have time to grow 
and take root, there is no need of go- 
ing to the expense for these seeds. 
Better by far keep down the weeds 
and depend on the Bermuda grass 
spreading. In fact, if this pasture is 
to be grazed as closely as most pas- 
tures kept for “work stock and hogs” 
are grazed, there is nothing that will 
do much good but Bermuda grass. 

As to fertilizing this land, that will 
depend on its present fertility. Pos- 
sibly two hundred pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre put out and har- 
rowed or disked into the soil before 
sowing the bur and white clovers this 
fall would pay. 

If some stable manure can be put 
on it during the winter it will prob- 
ably pay as well as anywhere it could 
be used, provided the pasture is given 
a fair chance; that is, the weeds are 
kept down and it is not pastured too 
heavily. 





Why a Crop of Cowpeas “Every 
Few Years” Will Not Build up Land 


& BEanee says he is. disappointed 
in his efforts to build up the fer- 
tility of his soil through the growing 
of cowpeas. He has been “growing 
cowpeas on the land every few years 
for the last fifteen years, but can see 
only slight improvement in the soil.” 

This is not an unusual experience. 
Many seem to think that a crop of 
cowpeas or other legume grown on 
land every two or three years should 
make a rapid improvement in the 
soil, but the mistake is that they ex- 
pect too much. If the soil was once 
rich it did not become poor in a few 
years, or by the removal of a few 
crops, and it cannot be made rich 
again by an occasional crop of le- 
gumes, especially when this crop is 
harvested for hay, as is often the case. 
On the other hand, naturally poor soil 
cannot be made fertile by growing a 
crop of cowpeas on it “every few 
years.” 

One crop of cowpeas, even when 
removed for hay, may increase the 
next crop considerably, but this is 
more marked on poor land. 

If a poor or run down soil is to be 
much improved in fertility, or if poor 
land is to be made highly productive 
and kept in that condition, it must 
grow a legume crop often, have large 
amounts of organic matter plowed 
into it, and this must be kept up for 
longer than the average man seems to 
expect. 

While legumes take a large part of 
the nitrogen they require from the 
air, especially on poor soils, the most 
of this nitrogen used in the growth 
of the plants is in the parts of the 
plants above ground, and when these 
are removed for hay there may not 
be much nitrogen actually added to 
the soil. The amount of increase of 





nitrogen in the soil will depend on a 
number of varying conditions. On a 
poor soil a larger per cent of the ni- 
trogen in the crop will have been tak- 
en from the air, but the crop will of- 
ten be small, It is, therefore, appar- 
ent that the increase of the nitrogen 
in the soil will depend on the soil and 
the size of the crop. But it will also 
depend upon thé root system of the 
crop and the amount of stubble left 
when the crop is harvested. 

The amount of nitrogen in the soil 
will generally be increased by the 
growing of a legume crop, even when 
it is removed, but in most cases the 
increase will not be large and little 
increase in fertility is likely to result 
if one, two or three crops of nitro- 
gen-consuming or non-leguminous 
crops are removed before another le- 
gume crop is grown. Perhaps a large 
part of the increased yield the next 
year after the growing of a legume 
crop is due to the better mechanical 
condition of the soil and the increase 
in the availability of the plant foods 
already in the soil. In other words, 
all the increased yield due to the 
growing of a legume crop one year is 
not due to the increase in nitrogen or 
that taken from the air. 

Moreover, when légume crops are 
only grown every two or three years, 
or two or three other crops are re- 
moved for every legume crop grown, 
fertility may be actually decreased as 
a result of the phosphorus, potassium 
and lime removed by all these crops; 
for it must be remembered that all 
crops, even including legumes, remove 
these necessary plant foods, when 
taken off the land, and add nothing of 
these to the soil in any case. If our 
reader has only grown a crop of cow- 
peas “every few years,” and removed 
this, we can readily understand his 
disappointment if he expected such 
treatment to greatly improve his soil. 

Our soils simply must be made more 
productive. Legumes with lime and 
phosphorus will do this, but we must 
grow them more frequently and 
plow more organic matter into the 
soil, by plowing under these le- 
gume crops or the stable manure 
made from feeding them. More le- 
gumes, more stable manure, more or- 
ganic matter, with lime and phos- 
phorus will improve our soils, but we 
must put more of these into the soil 
than the crops, and the winter leach- 
ing and washing remove. This cannot 
be done by merely growing a “crop of 
cowpeas every few years.” 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Self-sucking Cow 














READER has a good cow that 
sucks herself. He says: “I have 
tried everything I can hear of to stop 
her, but nothing has prevented it yet.”, 
This bad habit of sucking them- 
selves, which cows occasionally form, 
is a very difficult one to correct. In 
fact, we have never known any effec- 
tive or satisfactory method for all 
cases. It is, therefore, probably bet-} 
ter to sell a self-sucking cow for beef 
unless she is especially valuable. Muz- 
zles with brads in them, racks around 
the neck to prevent the cow reaching 
her udder, splitting the tongue and} 
numerous other devices have been 
suggested. The Wisconsin Experi-| 
ment Station some years ago suggest- 
ed putting a bull ring in the nose of 
such a cow and then hanging another 
ring into the one in the nose. Eccles, 
in his “Dairy Cattle and Milk Pro- 
duction,” says that he has tried this 
method “with good success.” Of 
course, the explanation is clear: the 
rings hang down over the mouth and 
prevent the grasping of the teat. 


























What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 























What We Can Do in August 


HE first of the month we can sow 

seed of lettuce for heading in the 
open ground in the fall. Sow the 
seed thinly broadcast and rake in 
lightly in a well prepared and fertile 
seed bed. To insure germination, 
spread gunny sacks over the bed, and 
when dry water well on the sacks. 
As soon as the seed show germina- 
tion, remove the sacks. I say broad- 
cast, for we get better plants in that 
way, as sowing in rows generally re- 
sults in getting them crowded, and 
unless there is an abundance to spare 
by thinning, there will be a waste of 


plants. The market gardener will 
sow the Big Boston. For family use 
I prefer the Black-seed Tennis Ball 


King. Fertilize heavily 
dry weather. 

eS 

Sow seed of the round-seeded Sa- 
voy spinach the middle of the month 
for fall use. Sow in rows thinly, mak- 
ing the rows 15 inches apart. Fertil- 
ize well, for spinach is a gross feeder, 
and to be good should grow fast. 
Some prefer the Victoria spinach, but 
I have found the Norfolk Curled Sa- 
voy does better with me. 
‘é & 6 


or the May 
and water in 


You can sow seed of the Prizetaker, 
Ailsa Craig, Giant Gibraltar and oth- 
ers of the Spanish and Italian onions 
to make plants for transplanting later 
to winter over for next season’s head- 
ing. Sow the seed about the middle 
of the month, and if the bed is fertile 
the plants will be ready to transplant 
the last of September, or perhaps 
earlier. 

* * * 

Sow seed of the Early Milan tur- 
nips for fall use. In a fertile soil these 
will grow almost as quickly as a rad- 
ish. They are good only for fall use, 
as they soon get pithy. For winter 
use I saw the Yellow Aberdeen and 
the Purple-top White Globe. 

eu 

Early in the month the Early Horn 
and the Oxheart carrots can be sow- 
ed. The larger sorts like the Dan- 
vers Half-long should have been sow- 
ed in July, 

* * * 

To get first-class sweet potatoes for 
bedding, make cuttings from the 
healthiest vines and plant just as you 
plant the spring plants. In moist soil 
they root soon and will make small 
potatoes that will keep in winter bet- 
ter than the early potatoes. In some 
late seasons they make table roots. 

ss 


If you have black raspberries you 
wish to increase, bend the new canes 
over and cover the tips with earth, 
and they will root rapidly and make 
good plants for setting in the fall. 
Red raspberries are grown from root 
cuttings made in late fall and buried 
till early spring, when they are plant- 
ed in.rows to make plants for fall 
setting. 

* + * 

Keep asparagus clean cultivated and 
tertilize with nitrate of soda to get 
the strongest growth, for on that 
depends largely the size of the shoots 
in spring. 

* * * 

Sow some succession rows of snap 
beans at intervals till the last of the 
month. The late beans will come in 
nicely for canning, packing down in 
brine for the winter. 

* * * 

Keep the pods cut on the okra 
plants, even if they are too old to use. 
This will make them bear longer. If 
you wish to save seed, let one typical 
plant stand and take no pods from it. 
Save the best and earliest pods from 
this plant. 


Tomato plants set about the 20th of 
July will make a fine crop of well 
grown green tomatoes just before 
frost. In the Lower South they can 
be set in August. Some enterprising 
growers in Virginia grew this crop 
last year and gathered the unripe to- 
matoes, wrapped them in tissue paper 
and shipped after cold weather set in 
and the tomatoes colored. They made 
from $500 to $600 an acre. I have had 
this late crop run till January by 
packing in boxes wrapped in paper. 

x * * 

If you let the best flowers on the 
dahlias mature and dry the seed, rub 
them out late and sow in the early 
spring after frost disappears, you 
may get some very superior flowers, 
for the plants will bloom the same 
season. I now have (July 11) nearly 
100 plants of dahlias grown from seed, 
and many of them are already show- 
ing flower buds. 


to keep the garden clean so that 
there will be no seed made to grow 
brow-sweatings next season, and to 
harbor cut-worms for the spring. 





How to Grow Leeks 
ROM South Carolina:: “Please tell 
me all about growing leeks.” 





Sow seed of the Carentan or of the 
American Flag leek in February in a 
fertile seed bed, either outside or un- 
der cloth. They will come more 
readily in a frame under cloth or 
glass. Plant thickly in rows and keep 
clean. When the plants are as stout 
as a goose quill transplant them into 
open furrows after some early crop. 
This can be done in June or July, or 
if the plants have made ‘a strong 
growth they can be transplanted ear- 


lier. The soil must be heavily enrich- 
ed. Set in the open furrows after 
clipping roots and top slightly. Set 


three inches apart, and as they grow 
pull the soil to them till level and 
finally hill up some as we wish to 
make as long a white shank as possi- 
ble. The richer the soil the stouter 
the leeks. They are very hardy and 
are left where they grew in winter 





LOVER planting time will 

soon be here. Get bur and 

crimson clover seed, and at 
the proper time put in at leas: a 
small area of these. 

2. Plant the fall Irish potatoes, 
in case this has not already been 
done. 

3. Be getting a piece of extra 
good land in shape for the fall 
turnip crop, 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


3. Keep up cotton cultivation un- 
til the bolls begin to open unless 
the cotton is too rank to permit it. 

5. Make plans to plant at the 
proper time some rape for the pigs 
and chickens. 

6. Save all the hay and other 
roughage you possibly can, be- 
cause feed prices are pretty certain 
to be high again next year. 








Some of the finest of the cannas 
do not make seed unless artificially 
pollinated. I do this with a camel 
hair brush, taking the pollen grains 
on the brush from the anthers of one 
flower and transferring them to the 
pistil of a half-open flower on one of 
the plants that do not fertilize their 
own blossoms. Then save seed from 
this plant, and we are certain to get 
some very fine varieties. 

a a 

Seed of double hollyhocks sowed 
early in August will make good plants 
for blooming next summer. Pansy 
seed sowed now and later set in beds 
will give the finest and earliest flow- 
ers in the spring. Some plants set in 
a cold frame under glass sashes will 
bloom most of the winter. 

* * * 


This is the best time to take up and 
divide and replant the Madonna lily, 
Lilium Candidum, I planted bulbs of 
the Guernsey lily, Nerine Sarniensis, 
in July. These send up trusses of 
flowers in the fall before any leaves 
appear. Later the leaves put out dark 
green, with a light stripe down the 
centre, and the leaves keep green all 
winter and die down in June. This, 
being their dormant season, is the 
time to transplant. 

* * * 


I have a long row of endive which 
takes the place of lettuce in hot 
weather. We are now blanching the 
plants by turning over them the card 
board conical plant protectors we use 
over tomato plants on cold nights in 
the spring. It makes a very nice salad. 

.* * 


The great work in August here in 
the garden is to fight crab grass. We 
endeavor to keep it hoed out and 
raked off when any gets ahead of us, 
for if left where it is hoed out it will 
root again. There are times in favor- 
able weather when the grass gets a 
start on us, and there are crops like 
cucumbers, squashes and cantaloupes 
which cover the ground all over and 
make it hard to keep up with the 
weeds and grass. But it is important 


ard pulled as wanted. They are mild- 
er than garden onions and very ac- 


ceptable in winter. 





Danger in Low-priced Clover Seed 


ROM western North Carolina: “I 

send a yellow-flowered weed which 
is very common in this country. It is 
no trouble to keep it out of cultivated 
land, but it is very troublesome in 
pastures. It seems to be taking pos- 
session of my permanent pasture. It 
does not grow high enough for the 
mowers to catch and is too thick to 
cut with a hoe. How can I get rid 
of it?” 





The plant is the small narrow-leav- 
ed Plantain Plantago Sparsiflora. It 
is another weed that has been spread 
by low-priced clover seed. There is 
no way to get rid of it in the pasture 
but by plowing it down and cultivat- 
ing for a time in clean hoed crops 
and re-seeding with absolutely clean 
seed, no matter what they cost. Grass 
seed is often foul, as well as clover 
seed. The plantains are about as 
pestiferous as any weed, and,sure to 
spread in pastures if they get a start, 
as they make a great abundance of 
seed. 





Dewberries—Fertilizing a Lawn 
sedate North Carolina: “Please give 


me some information in regard to 
dewberries. I intend to plant some 
in my garden and wish to know which 
is. the best variety. I have a very 
pretty bluegrass lawn which I cover 
all over in winter with tobacco stems 
and the grass thrives finely. Will it 
be well to continue the practice?” 





The best dewberry for home use is 
the Austin. It is not a good one to 
grow for shipping, as it is too soft to 
carry well. Market growers use the 
Lucretia, which is also fine, but for 
home use I prefer the Austin. I think 
that you will find tobacco dust from 
the smoking tobacco factories better 
than the stems for the grass, as the 
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grass gets more benefit, as the stems 
are raked off in the spring. It is much 
better than using stable manure on qa 
lawn, as that brings in weeds. Keep 
on using tobacco. 





Keeping Dahlia Roots 


ROM Mississippi: “Please tell me 
the best method of keeping dahlia 
roots in this section.” 





Here, in southeastern Maryland, [ 
take the roots up after the tops have 
been killed by frost, cut the tops off 
about six inches from the crown of 
the roots and make a shallow pit 
about a spit deep, in a dry place, put 
a layer of old newspapers in the bot- 
tom, pile the roots on these upside 
down, cover thickly with old papers 
and then mound the soil thickly over 
the lot. In mild winters they often 
live over where they grew, for in 
growing seedlings I have left out 
some that I did not care to keep and 
they came up all right in the spring, 
In your section I believe that a thick 
cover of pine straw will keep them all 
right where they grew, and they can 
be taken up and divided in spring so 
that there will be a single stem to 
each plant. 





Lettuce Varieties 


ROM eastern North Carolina: “I 

want some information in regard 
to the California Iceberg lettuce. I 
grow the Big Boston almost exclu- 
sively, both spring and fall, and this 
spring I grew a little Hanson, which 
was nice for home use but did not sell 
well on the Northern markets. Now 
the California Iceberg lettuce is al- 
ways quoted higher than any other. 
Do you think it can be grown success- 
fully around New Bern? Is it a hard- 
heading variety, and does it get on the 
market in good shape?” 





I have never grown any lettuce with 
the name California Iceberg. There 
are many of the class of butter let- 
tuces that are very much alike. I 
have grown the California Cream 
Sutter dettuce and found it a good 
competitor of the Big Boston. It 
makes less widespread outer leaves 
than the Big Boston and heads finely 
and stands longer in spring by far 
than the Big Boston, which is always 
the first to run to seed. .It has been 
grown in eastern North Carolina 
along with the Big Boston and sold 
as well. I grow lettuce only for home 
use. Hence I have about dropped the 
Big Boston; for I find the close-head- 
ing Boston Market, Black-seeded 
Tennis Ball and Hittinger’s Belmont 
far better and they can be planted 
closer. I have also found the May 
King excellent, and heading sooner 
than the Big Boston. I always plant 
some Grand Rapids, which I think 
better for outdoor planting in the fall 
and late in spring than any head let- 
tuce. This is the lettuce grown al- 
most entirely in the West, and there 
is a growing demand for it in the 
Eastern cities. Jt is always sold by 
the pound in the West. Along the 
Lake Shore region it is grown im 
greenhouses and planted close, and it 
grows large and crowds so that it 18 
partly blanched. If you will notice 
the quotations of leaf lettuce you will 
find that it is coming into use East. 
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No Camouflage in This Price 


We have reduced the Titan 10-20 price $225. You can 








now get the world’s standard 3-plow tractor for $1,000. 


When you buy a TITAN the 


original price includes: 


aN 
aA, 
<= 


HERE is no “joker” in this price. We are 

not telling you one story in this advertise- 

ment and then leaving it for our dealers 
to break the sad news that the advertised 
price won’t buy a tractor unless you pay extra 
for a lot of necessary features. The Titan 
dealer won’t charge you extra for “starting and 
service” before he can deliver the tractor. He 
won’t show you a machine stripped of many 
essential parts—belt pulley, fenders, platform, 
governor, drawbar, tools—and then tell you 
that you can have these things by paying extra 
for them. The Titan at this advertised price 
is a complete 3-plow kerosene tractor. 


Then there is another thing. We are not experiment- 
ing at your expense when we sell you a Titan 10-20. 
There is real farm machine and tractor manufacturing 
ing experience back of it. We have been in the farm 
machine business for 88 years and have been supplying 
tractors for 14 years. Not another company in the 
world knows the farmer’s power and machine require- 
ments as the Harvester organization does. 


Would you entrust your bank account to a man who 
had never had any experience in handling money? 
Will you risk your farm profits in a tractor built by 
designers whose knowledge of farming is limited to 
books and a drawing board? It will pay you to think 
about these things when you buy your tractor. 


Starting and Instruction Service 


Another “joker” of some tractor concerns is to charge you a large “starting 
and service” fee—extra. This is another way of getting a low price for adver- 
tising purposes, But you can’t get the tractor without paying this charge. 
They make it compulsory. The International dealer gives you this service 
without asking you to pay extra for it when you buy a Titan 10-20. Free tractor 
schools inaugurated by us, also benefit Titan purchasers in all parts of the country. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA Inc: 
CHICAGO: USA 





Friction Clutch Pulley 


A large, wide friction clutch pulley, made in five 
sizes, equipped with safety shield, is mounted 
directly on the crank-shaft of the low-speed, steady 
Titan engine and delivers the full power to the 
driven machine. The Titan 10-20 can be quickly 
backed into the belt because of the location of 
the pulley and the belt clears the front wheels 
and other parts of the tractor by a generous 
margin. It is not necessary to dig holes for the 
front wheels to get belt clearance, The Titan 















Titan 
10-20 
$1,000 


Cash F.0O.B. Factory 
$1,050 on Time 











pulley was not put on asan after thought. The designers did not overlook it in 
the first place. Some tractor builders committed this very serious error, due to 
lack of farm knowledge and experience. To remedy this error, they designed a 
small make-shift pulley, in one size only, attached it in an awkward place, and 
charge you $35 to $40 forit, The Titan 10-20 friction clutch pulley is furnished 





without extra charge. 





Throttle Governor. 


Some tractors are sold without governors because, 
perhaps, the designers did not know that one was 
needed. Which is the best economy—to pay an 
operator a salary just to sit on the tractor and ad- 
just the fuel to the load variations when engaged 
in belt work or let a throttle governor do it with- 
out extra cost?—-do it automatically, perfectly. 
The Titan throttle governor saves fuel, prevents 
gtain losses by delivering uniform power to your 
thresher and lengthens the life of both tractor 


and driven machines. You get this governor 


without extra charge. 





Some tractor builders put a 
D rawbar hook and eye affair A the 
tail end of their tractors — and call it a drawbar! 
They seem to have overlooked the fact that a 
farm tractor not only pulls plows but also 
mowers, hay loaders, grain binders, harvester- 
threshers, etc., each requiring different hitch ad- 
justment. Perhaps they didn’t know about these 
other machines. Look at the Titan drawbar. 
Note the provisions for a wide range of adjust- 


ment both up and down and sidewise. The Titan 

















drawbar fits every need and 
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it is furnished without extra cost. 





The designers of some tractors 
F enders evidently did not know that 
the drive wheels throw dirt, dust or mud over 
the operator and machine unless fenders prevent 
it. The Titan 10-20 has such fenders, They are 
also a “safety first” feature. The state of Michigan 
has passed a law prohibiting the sale of fenderless 
tractors. Titan fenders are furnished without the 
$40 to $50 extra charge made by the “‘low-price’’ 
manufacturers. 








P latform Some tractor designers apparently never sat in a tractor seat 
ten hours a day or more, jolting over rough fields, so they 











can’t appreciate what a relief it is for the tractor operator to rest himself now 
and then by standing up, without loss of time. You will appreciate the Titan 10-20 
platform that enables you to do this. It is a comfort feature furnished regularly 


with every Titan 10-20 tractor—no extra cost. 


Tools A complete set of sixteen tools is furnished with every Titan 10-20. 
This handy tool-kit is provided in spite of the fact that Titan 10-20 
tractors get out of order less frequently than any other tractors in the world. 


Some tractor concerns whose tractors really need frequent adjustment and repairs, 
furnish nothing but two or three wrenches, They tell you that their product is 
so good that it doesn’t need adjustment. Do you believe this? As a matter of 
fact, they omit necessary tools for the same reason they omit the essential features 
described above—to make a low “camouflage price”! 


plete tool kit is furnished without extra charge. 
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The Titan 10-20 com- 
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Methods of Harvesting Certain Legume Crops 


By TAIT BUTLER 


(This is No. 31 in our series of articles “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern Farmer."’) 





HE question as to how lespe- 

deza, cowpeas, soy beans, velvet 

beans and peanuts should be har- 
vested is one which frequently comes 
up throughout the South. 

There are three ways of harvesting 
or disposing of these crops, all of 
which are used more or less generally. 
according to the crop and conditions. 
They may be grazed, turned under, or 
harvested. Lespedeza may be grazed, 
cut and cured as hay, or if the cutting 
is delayed until a maximum of seed 
has been ripened, it may be harvested 
as a seed crop. 

Cowpeas are made into hay, the 
seed picked or gathered in some other 
way, grazed, or plowed under as fer- 
tilizer. Soy beans are most frequent- 
ly cured for hay or allowed to ripen 
and harvested as a seed crop, al- 
though also sometimes grazed. Vel- 
vet beans are most generally grazed 
or plowed under as fertilizer, al- 
though seed is sometimes picked. 

Peanuts are harvested for the nuts 
and the vines for hay, or the vines 
harvested as hay and the nuts grazed 
by hogs. 

J 
Local Factors Involved 


N ALL these methods is involved 

the general problgm of economy, or 
by which method the largest re- 
turns to be obtained? But some of 
these methods of disposing of these 
crops are largely determined by the 
kind of farming and the purposes for 
which the crops are grown. These, 
and other local or individual condi- 
tions will always be the chief factors 
in deciding the best method of har- 
vesting on each farm or in each indi- 
vidual case. The livestock producer 
who has as one of his objects for 
growing legumes the increasing of 
soil fertility will nearly always find it 
to his advantage to graze these crops 
whenever that can be done. Of course, 
the livestock producer must always 
provide dry feeds for winter feeding, 
and he may sometimes wisely elect to 
harvest the crop for this purpose. 
But in reality there is no difference 
between his problem and that of the 
man who harvests these crops as 
sales crops. For after he has harvest- 
ed the crop it is still a problem as to 
whether it is worth more as feed or 
to sell. If the sale price is high he 
may wisely elect to sell the crop and 
buy other cheaper feeds, or he may 
exchange it for other feeds, as cotton 
seed for cottonseed meal, or 
beans for cottonseed meal or 
bean meal. 


soy 


soy 


It therefore in the end simply be- 
comes the problem of whether the 
crop shall be grazed, or harvested, or 
turned under as fertilizer. 

If the crop is to be fed and if the 
fertility of the land is to be given due 
consideration, it will nearly always 
pay the livestock man to graze the 
crop when that can be done. But here 
also the existing conditions may de- 
termine a different method. If one 
has good livestock and handles it well 
the grazing is likely to pay best, but 
if the livestock is inferior and it is 
not well handled, while on the other 
hand the farmer is efficient in har- 
vesting the crop and the market for 
the harvested product is good, it may 
easily pay best to harvest the crop 
and sell it. 

No set rule can be laid 
guidance in all cases, but to 
gently determine what is best the 
farmer must know and consider the 
feed value of the crop, its fertilizer 
value, the relative cost of the hand- 
ling by different methods and the 
market price of the products. 


down for 


intelli- 





It is one of those cases where no 


one on the outside can advise what is 
best to be done, but it is also a good 
illustration of the necessity of the 
farmer knowing a great deal about 
feeding, soil fertility and the cost of 
the different farming operations, to 
enable him to make a correct decis- 
ion as to how best to dispose of the 
crop. If the land is rather poor it 
will nearly always pay better in the 
end to graze lespedeza than to cut it 
for hay, and better than to plow it 
under for fertilizer. If the land is 
fairly rich and moist, so that the les- 
pedeza makes a good growth, it may 
often pay better to graze the land 
for a couple of months in the spring, 
mow the weeds and cut a hay crop in 
October. 

With cowpeas, on thin land, it will 
nearly always pay better to graze 
them off, or to pick the peas and plow 
the vines under, or plow the entire 


plow under the residue or remains not 
eaten by the stock, although when 
the prices of concentrates are high, 
the crop good, and labor available, it 
may pay to pick the pods. The vel- 
vet bean is a summer-growing le- 
gume, but essentially a winter or late 
fall grazing crop, and if not used for 
that purpose gives best results when 
plowed under for fertilizer. 

When one has facilities for harvest- 
ing peanuts and preparing them for 
market they will usually pay best 
when harvested and the nuts sold and 
the vines fed and the manure return- 
ed to the land; but with hogs at pres- 
ent prices, good hogs grazed on pea- 
nuts and finished on hardening feeds, 
the good hog man may get more out 
of the crop by grazing the nuts and 
saving the vines for hay or plowing 
them under, especially if he is not 
familiar with the harvesting of pea- 

















FINE CROP OF CLOVER HAY, FARM OF 


NORTH C 


crop under, than to harvest for hay; 
because cowpeas are difficult amd ex- 
pensive to cure, except under favor- 
able conditions, and the yield of hay 
is small. But on fairly good land it 
may pay to harvest the crop and 
thresh the seed or make hay of it. 

With soy beans, the expense aud 
difficulties of harvesting the crop for 
seed and the general lack of prcper 
facilities for harvesting and threshing 
in the South will usually make it 
more profitable to graze with hogs 
and plow the residues under, but on 
good land, when one knows how and 
has the facilities for harvesting the 
seed, during recent years larger prof- 
its may probably have been made 
than could probably have been ob- 
tained either by grazing or making 
into hay. 

With velvet beans it will nearly 
always pay best to graze the crop and 


N. A. AND A, J. BEAVER, STATESVILLE, 


AROLINA 


nuts and has not the facilities for 
picking the nuts from the vines. 

In all these cases a little thought 
will clearly show that certain basic 
facts and the local conditions must 
always be known before the method 
of handling these crops can be cor- 
rectly determined. For instance, a 
crop of any of these legumes, which 
will make a ton of cured hay, will 
contain from 


40 to 50 pounds nitrogen; 
10 to 15 pounds phosphoric acid; 
20 to 40 pounds potash, 


It is usually safe to assume that 
even when the crop is removed the 
land will still have as much nitrogen 
in it-as it had before the legumes 
were grown, because they obtain a 
larger part of their nitrogen from the 
air. In fact, on average soils there 
will usually be some gain in nitrogen. 
But when the crop is removed, the 
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amounts of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash stated are removed and the soil 
is that much poorer in these plant 
foods; although the amounts avail- 
able for feeding the crop the next 
year may not be less. 

Again, in determining results it 
must be remembered that when the 
crop is removed, even though it be fed 
and the manure returned, that usually 
not over one-half the plant foods are 
gotten back on the land. With good 


handling probably three-fourths of 
the original fertilizer value of the 


feeds may be returned to the land in 
the manure, but this is not usually 
done. But when the crops are grazed 
nearly all the plant foods are left on 
the land, in most cases as much as 9% 
per cent, although in any case about 
two-thirds of the humus-forming val- 
ue of the part of the crop eaten is de- 
stroyed. 

In all cases the effects of the meth- 
od of disposing of the crop on the 
land and its future production must 
always be carefully weighed, except 
where present or immediate profit is 
the only consideration, as in the case 
of the tranSient or yearly tenant. 
Many acres of Southern lands do not 
produce enough crops to pay the cost 
of cultivation, and until these lands 
are made much richer, successful 
farming as a whole is impossible. So 
long as these facts exist it will, taken 
as a whole, or for future results, pay 
best to turn under or graze a larger 
part of our legume crops. 

The first consideration which will 
influence the method of handling a 
legume crop will be the kind of farm- 
ing being done. What are the sales 
crops, cotton, livestock, grains, hogs 
or other products? The next one will 
be the facilities for handling the crop 
and the price which it will bring or 
the price of the products which it will 
make. The third will be the differ- 
ence in the cost of handling and es- 
pecially the relative labor cost of 
handling by different methods. And 
last in the mind of the average farm- 
er, but first in importance and in ef- 
fect on future profits of the farm, 
the effect on soil fertility or future 
production. Of course, in dealing 
with legume crops it must be remem- 
bered that nitrogen is not the only 
plant food. required, but the phos- 
phorus, potassium and lime which le- 
gumes and other crops require can be 
purchased at relatively low prices 
compared with what they sell for in 
crops. But these are not sufficient; 
decaying organic or vegetable matter 
in the soil and nitrogen as plant food 
are essentials to a rich soil, and with- 
out a rich soil a successful agriculture 
is impossible. 

On any except the richest soils we 
believe it will, through a term of 
years™pay best to graze or turn under 
as large a part of the legume crops as 
possible. On rich lands, it will usually 
pay best to harvest the crops and dis- 
pose of them in the manner which will 
bring the largest cash returns, always 
being careful to replace in commer- 
cial form sufficient of the phosphorus, 
potassium and lime removed, so as 
not to lessen the producing powers of 
the land. 


Sweeps Up Bur Clover Seed With 
a Street Sweeper 
ITH a street sweeper I swept uP 
the bur clover seed on about 25 
acres in a little over a day, sweeping 
them in windrows, and from there I 
am scattering the seed over my fields. 
Had the land been as smooth as it 
should have been and free from 
weeds and crab grass, the sweeper 
would have made a perfect job ot it, 
think. As it was I got enough burs to 
sow 200 acres at a cost of less tham 
one-tenth what it would have cost to 
have swept them by hand. 


M. C. GRAHAM. 





Marianna, Ark. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, ; 
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Seen and Heard in South Carolina 


By CLARENCE POE 








N SPITE of unfavorable weather 
[= road conditions, a full thou- 

sand or more South Carolina farm- 
ers made pilgrimage to Clemson Col- 
lege last week, this being “Farmers’ 
Week” at the College. 

All sections of the state were rep- 
resented, and from several counties 
farmers came in _ parties. County 
Agent C. B. Farriss, of Greenwood, 
for example, brought about thirty-five 
farmers on a 60-mile automobile 
trip. And the National Union Bank 
of Rock Hill set a good example for 
other banks by working up a party of 
15 from its section, headed by Vice- 
President Spencer. Five landowners 
of the Rock Hill section also set a 
good example for other landowners 
by paying the way of their superin- 
tendents and overseers to attend the 
meeting. 


The eagerness of South Carolina 
farmers to get helpful information 
about all kinds of subjects was one of 
the most impressive features of the 
meeting. Significant of the new spirit 
is the case of a Williamsburg farmer 
I met. He and his wife have five chil- 
dren, but she is so eager to learn im- 
proved methods that she took a two- 
weeks’ home economics course at 
Winthrop this summer, studying cook- 
ing, Canning, preserving, home deco- 
ration and sanitation, and he has just 
taken a 10-day agricultural short 
course at Clemson, 


IH 


The subjects discussed by speakers 
at Clemson mornings and nights cov- 
ered a wide range, and each afternoon 
a tractor demonstration called out 
eagerly interested.and closely observ- 
ant crowds. “Fifty-four years ago 
this spring,” said Col. J. C. Stribling, 
“T came back from the Civil War and 
plowed a yoke of steers part of the 
time that summer. [ wish I had a 
yoke hitched up here to trail along 
beside these tractors and thus show 
the progress made since my voung 
manhood!” 


IV 


The boll weevil is making pretty 
rapid headway in South Carolina now, 
and this fact is helping the campaign 
for crop diversification and more 
livestock. South Carolina has an ad- 
vantage in that she can profit by sev- 
eral years’ experience with the boll 
weevil on the part of other Southern 
states; and this experience proves 
that the bell weevil is often a blessing 
in disguise. It puts an end to the all- 
cotton sort of farming and leads to.a 
system which promotes richer lands 
and more careful, thoughtful, and 
scientific—and therefore more profit- 
able—farm management. 


Vv 


Trona potash came in for a good 
deal of attention. The use of this par- 
ticular type of potash destroyed thou- 
sands of acres of crops in Darlington 
County, it is said. But Agronomist 
C. P. Blackwell urges farmers not to 
get the idea that all American potash 
is injurious, just because this one type 
is. And least of all should one jump 
to the conclusion, as some are doing, 
that potash is itself harmful. Potash 
is not often needed ongthe red clay 
Jands in South Carolina or elsewhere 
in this section, but in.many parts of 
South Carolina it is essential to profit- 
able crop-growing. 


VI 


The Florida soft rock phosphate 
twindle is another matter about which 
the Experiment Station authorities 
are materially helping South Carolina 
farmers. We say “swindle” simply 
because of the excessive prices charg- 
ed, and the frequent suppression or 


perversion of truth by agents selling 
the material. “Speaking broadly,” 
says Director Barre, “our five-year 
tests show that it is worth about one- 
third as much as acid phosphate, 
while in many cases agents are ask- 
ing for it as much per ton as acid 
phosphate brings. In other words, 
the Florida soft rock phosphate is 
selling for three tin-es its value.” We 
were told of one farmer who had or- 
dered 30 tons at $26.75 a ton. A word 
of caution from his county agent led 
him to cancel the order, and an analy- 
sis indicated that the stuff had a com- 
mercial value of only $3.75, and that 
he was therefore $690 better off by 
the cancellation. 


Vil 


“Take care of your timber” was one 


farmer said to County Agent M. D. 
Moore.is characteristic: 


“Moore, when you asked me to 
ship hogs in April I had fully 
made up my mind to stop growing 
hogs for market, for 1 was tired 
of begging local butchers to buy 
my hogs, often at a sacrifice; but 
1 find this carload plan of selling 
hogs is what we need and I’ve 
changed my mind and shall grow 
all the hogs I can.” 


Forty-one cars of hogs shipped co- 
operatively in South Carolina during 
the past year netted, it is estimated, 
2 to 6 cents a pound above local buy- 
ers’ prices. In the case of one ship- 
ment from Sumter County, for ex- 
ample, local buyers offered only 12 
cents a pound while 17.40 was realized 
by shipping to Baltimore. 


XI 


“Better Fencing” is the next big 
drive needed in the livestock program, 
thinks Mr. Lewis; and we believe he 

















SUMTER COUNTY, GEORGIA, CO-OPERATIVE JERSEY BULL ASSOCIATION 


These four bulls are owned by an association of eighty members for the development 
of productive milk cows of good conformation of the Jersey breed. The association is 


composed of four blocks, which blocks will 
whose 


four bulls sired by Zanzibar Noble, 
of these bulls have a milk record of over 
pounds of butter. 
owners only $5 per cow for eight 


years 
piece of advice emphatically empha- 
sized by Director Barre. “Timber 
prices have largely doubled in two 
years and will doubtless advance still 
further,” he said. “At the present 
rate of consumption, our Southern 
yellow pine supply will last only 12 
to 14 years. Keep fire out of your 
woods, and help nature reseed waste 
places where she needs help.” Inter- 
ested South Carolina readers should 
ask Clemson for Bulletin No. 41, 
“Marketing Farm Timber in South 
Carolina.” 


Vill 


Sweet potato storage houses have 
been a sort of specialty of the Exten- 
sion Service in South Carolina, and 
it is gratifying to note the interest 
in this important subject. Last year 
16 storage houses were built, while 
this year applications indicate that 
112 will be built. Plans for building 
these storage houses are free to all 
applicants. 


IX 


How rapidly South Carolina is get- 
ting to be a livestock state is sug- 
gested by some figures in the newly 
issued report of V. W. Lewis, Exten- 
sion Animal Husbandman. In the year 
ending July 1, the Extension Service 
helped in starting 572 new herds of 
hogs, placed 355 registered boars and 
1,229 registered sows and 86 registered 
beef bulls, while the pig crop of the 
state is 22 per cent greater than last 
year. South Carolina also claims to 
have more bull associations than any 
other state in the Union. 


x 


Coéperative marketing has already 
proved .itself one of the most import- 
ant means of boosting the livestock 
industry. Men who would not raise 
hogs at all if they had to sell them 
on uncertain local markets are will- 
ing to go extensively into hog-raising 
when assured of fair prices by coép- 
erative shipping. What a Laurens 


Through the coéperative 


exchange bulls every two years All the 
sire sold at auction for $15,000. The dams 
10,000 pounds and between 500 and 600 
association these high-class bulls cost the 
service, 

is most emphatically right. Lewis also 
has a plan which we believe will do 
more to get good fences than all the 
talk it is possible to imagine. His 
plan is to have each county agent 
thoroughly canvass his county and 
get all interested farmers to order 
wire together in carload lots, distrib- 
uting the shipments and managing the 
entire operation in about the same 
way that codperative shipments of 
nitrate of soda have been handled. 
We wish every state in the South 
would take up this idea. 


XII 


Another good idea which other 
states would do well to copy is the 
South Carolina plan of carrying a 
party of farmers interested in live- 
stock to the International Livestock 
Show in Chicago each December. Last 
year about every county was repre- 
sented in the party; and the members 
visited some notable Duroc and Jer- 
sey farms in Kentucky on the way, 
as well as the famous Elgin dairy dis- 
trict in Illinois. 

And in a later Progressive Farmer 
we hope to discuss some further sig- 
nificant signs of South Carolina pro- 
gress. 





Destroy Tobacco Suckers Promptly 


‘THE present season is such a busy 

one for the tobacco grower, with 
harvesting, curing, and marketing the 
crop, that he is apt to neglect the de- 
struction of the tobacco suckers. Yet 
there is perhaps nothing that the to- 
bacco farmer can do that would be a 
greater aid in controlling the tobacco 
flea beetle and other tobacco insects 
than the destruction of the suckers. 
li the tobacco farmer would visit his 
field early in the fall and examine the 
suckers, he would be impressed with 
the large number of tobacco flea bce- 
tles, horn worms, bud worms and ali 
kinds of tobacco insects to be found in 
the field at this time. In other words, 
the suckers simply afford an abund- 
ance of food for these destructive 
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pests from the time the crop is har- 
vested until they are driven into win- 
ter quarters by killing frost. 

The principal objection raised 
against this method is that the 
farmer is too-busy to do this work at 
this season of the year. And whule it 
is appreciated that this is perhaps the 
busiest season for the tobacco farmer, 
and while it may seem like addiug in- 
sult to injury to ask him to add one 
more operation, yet the importance 
of getting the tobacco suckers out of 
the way and a winter cover crop, such 
as crimson clover, rye or oats alone 
or with crimson clover on the ground 
is sO important from the standpoint 
of next year’s crop that we feel justi- 
fied in urging this matter again. 

The easiest method of destroying 
the suckers that we have seen in op- 
eration was by means of a disk har- 
row, which not only destroyed the 
suckers, but put the ground in fair 
cendition for the cover crop, Destroy 
the suckers and plant a winter cover 
crop and worry less about getting a 
stand of plants in the tobacco seed- 
beds next spring.—Z. P. Metcalf, N. C. 
Experiment Station. 


A Tribute to T. 0. Sandy 
HE Virginia Extension Division 
News pays the following tribute to 

Mr. T. O. Sandy, “Father of Demon- 
stration Work in Virginia,” whose re- 
cent death has been so greatly la- 
mented: 





“No man was better known through- 
out the state than Mr. Sandy, and it 
is probable that no man had more or 
better friends. It was in 1907 that Mr. 
Sandy, at the request of Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp, began demonstration work 
in two or three counties in Virginia. 
For the first two or three years his 
work was attended by many difficul- 
ties, and the wonderful success that it 
is today, in a great measure is due to 
his perseverance and untiring ener- 
gy. O:faccount of failing health, and 
the fact that both of his sons had en- 
tered the service of their country, Mr. 
Sandy resigned as State Agent two 
years ago and since that time has 
been on his own farm near Burke- 
ville.” 


A South Carolina Poland-China 
Breeder’s Success 
GOOD illustration of the success 
which is being met with in South 
Carolina in hog breeding is to be 
found in the case of Mr. J. F. Shuler, 
of Vance, who bought a Poland-China 
boar in 1918. Poland-Chinas were not 
common in the state then but a great 
many farmers are now getting a start 
with this breed. 


Mr. Shuler paid $47.50 for his boar 
at eight months old, when it weighed 
180 pounds. He began a feeding test 
at once, and when the boar was 14 
months old it weighed 510 pounds, 
which represents a gain of 330 pounds 
in 6-months. In other words, the boar 
gained an average of 55 pounds per 
month or 18 pounds per day. The 
best gain for any 30-day period was 
66 pounds. 

The feeds used in making these 
gains were shorts, rice meal, corn 
meal and tankage, fed in the slop 
form. Corn meal or rice meal (one 
part) and shorts (three parts) were 
mixed as slops, and to this was added 
tankage (one part). 

Mr. Shuler was so pleased with his 
sucess with the boar that he has be- 
come interested in breeding and now 
has 25 brood sows. He is also making 
a start in beef cattle and has a small 
foundation herd. 


Recently Mr. Shuler was offered 
$500 for the boar for which he had 
paid $47.50 and promptly refused the 
offer. “I wouldn’t take $1,000 for 
him,” said Mr. Shuler, “because he has 
just the blood lines I want and I’m in 
the game to stay. He has already 
niade money for me and if it had not 
been for my hog sales I couldn’t have 
held cotton this year.” 
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Drain the Barnyard 


bevy barnyard should be well drain- 
ed. Cattle, horses and mules spend 
a large part of their time in the barn- 
yard, and they should not be compell- 
ed to stand in mud up to their knees. 
The farmer and members of his fam- 
ily also spend considerable time in 
the barnyard, and mud is very dis- 
agreeable. 

A location is often selected where 
the yard is well drained and all the 
buildings are located conveniently 
with respect to each other, and still 
it is almost impossible to get around 
in the barnyard on account of the 
mud, The water from the buildings 
may also be run into a cistern or tank 
in order to reduce the mud to the min- 
imum, but it is almost impossible to 
prevent mud in the barnyard, espe- 
cially during the winter months. 

It will pay practically every farmer 
to put down a concrete floor on every 
square foot of his barnyard. The ma- 
nure saved in a few years will more 
than pay for the concrete work. 

Skilled labor is unnecessary, and 
the sand, gravel and cement may be 
mixed with a rake and shovel. There 
is no excuse for mud in the barnyard, 


Make Careful Plans Before 
Building 


HOME, a barn, a tenant house, a 
poultry house, and other houses 
on the farm are built to give satisfac- 
tory service for years. For this rea- 
son every house should be correctly 
designed, with careful consideration 
of every detail that makes for con- 
venience, economy and comfort. A 
correctly planned house often costs 
less than a house planned by some one 
who knows nothing about architec- 
ture or the planning of buildings. 
There are many dealers in building 
materials and manufacturers of build- 
ing equipment that have experts to 
design houses of all kinds. These ser- 
vice departments are composed of 
men who have specialized for years in 
buildings, and who combine technical 
knowledge and practical experience. 
Every farmer should’ write to these 
manufacturers and dealers for bulle- 
tins and booklets containing plans 
for different kinds of buildings. 








Jobs for the Gasoline Engine 


HE tasks on a farm which a gaso- 

line engine can be made to per- 
form economically are numerous. The 
history and development of this en- 
gine is the result of an effort to re- 
duce man labor to a minimum, and it 
is economizing human labor to a sur- 
prising extent. By the use of a line 
shaft, the engine may furnish power 
for the dynamo, the washing machine, 
the pump, the churn, the separator, 
the wood saw, the grindstone, the 
emory wheel, the feed cutter, and so 
on. The original cost is small and the 
cost of operation amounts to only a 
few more cents per hour. Let the 
gasoline engine relieve the badly over- 
worked human muscles. 





Creosoting Fence Posts 


LOUISIANA subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me where to get a 
vat for creosoting fence posts and also 
just how the work is done?” 

Rotting is caused by the growth of 
fungi, or low forms of plant life. 
These low forms of plant life require 
light, heat, moisture and food for de- 
velopment, and these requisites 


as 


are supplied at and near the surface 
of the ground, the post rots off at this 
point. 
or above the ground. 
and 


fungi 


The post rots but little below 
The lack of air 
prevents the growth of 
the surface of the soil 


light 
below 


moisture 


lack 


above 


prevents 
the ground. 

to 
air 


and the of 
their growth 
control 


supply 


the 
near 


It is not possib! 
moisture, heat and 
the surface of the ground, and for this 
reason it is necessary to impregnate 
the wood with creosote, a coal-tar 
product, to destroy the food supply of 
the fungi. It seldom pays to treat the 
best classes of hardwood posts, but 
the life of the cheaper posts is usu- 
ally doubled or trebled. 

Two large kettles are necessary. 
Heat the creosote in one large kettle 
and set the posts into it for an hour 
or two. Then set the posts into a 
large kettle filled with cold creosote 
and leave them for several hours. 
The hot bath is good, but the cold 
bath is always essential to effective 
work. 





Septic Tanks for Sewage D:sposal 


Spans septic tank is by far the best 
means yet devised for disposing of 
sewage from the farm house. This 
tank is not expensive, it is easily in- 
stalled, and it is safe. It may be locat- 
ed by the side of the house, but is 
perhaps best placed 50 to 75 feet from 
the house. It should not be very far 
from the house, as the pipe leading 
to the tank is likely to become clog- 
ged. 

The simplest possible construction 
for a septic tank is a double chamber 
tank built of concrete. Blueprints 
and full instructions for constructing 
such a tank may be obtained from 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture or from your agricultural 
college. 

A properly installed tank needs but 
little attention. As a rule it will need 
cleaning but once in from three to 
five years. 





Washing Your Automobile 


VERY automobile owner should 

keep his car clean, and it usually 
falls to the lot of the farmer to do his 
own cleaning. After a car has been 
run for sometime, the engine and gear 
box will be covered with sand, dust 
and grease. Fill a spray gun with 








kerosene and spray the grease and 
dirt off these parts after which the en- 
be 


gine and parts so cleaned should 
wiped clean and dry with rags or 
waste 


When the power unit has been thor- 


oughly cleaned, the running gear ot 
the car should also be given attention. 
Clean the under side of the mud 
guards and later the body. In clean- 


ing the body, a sponge should be held 
in one hand and the hose in the other, 
allowing the water to flow on the 
sponge and not on the body, as the 
pressure will drive the sand or grit 
into the varnish. 

After the car has been thoroughly 
washed, it should be rinsed with clear 
water and then wiped dry with soft 
clean rags or a chamois skin, always 
wiping downward, 

If the body of the car is dull, make 
and apply the following polish: 


TUPPOMUING .ccccacccecceel quarts 
ParaGine Cll ...csccvcces % pint 

Oli of cliromella ..ccccce 1% ounces 
Oil OF COGAF cecccccccces % ounce 


This should be mixed thoroughly 
and rubbed well into the varnish of 
your car with a cheese cloth. 


Fireless Cookers Are All Right, 


Mr. Farmer 


“ARE fireless cookers practical, and 
how do they work?” a reader 
wants to know. “I would like to buy 
one for my wife if they are all right,” 
he continues, “but I have always 
thought them a ‘gold brick’.” 


Yes, indeed, fireless cookers are 
practical and there should be one in 
every farm home. And this would 
probably be so if it were not for the 
fact that many housewives and farm- 
ers, as does this farmer, think fireless 
cookers impracticable. For this rea- 
son we are going to tell something 
about the principles on which fireless 
cookers are built. 

An article of food can become only 
so hot, and after this point is reached, 
heat is wasted. A kettle of water 
placed on a stove can become no hot- 
ter after it reaches the boiling point 
because excess heat escapes in bub- 
bles of steam. If you can get an 
article of food heated to the cooking 
point, therefore, it is all that is neces- 
sary to thoroughly cook it, provided 
the heat which is in the food can be 
kept from escaping. 

This is exactly what the fireless 








TRAILERS FOR AUTOS AND TRUCKS 








ANY farmers will find it ad- 
visable to purchase and use 
trailers with their automo- 


biles and trucks, especially in sec- 
tions where the roads are good. 


A high-grade truck or automo- 
bile is built with ample power to 
take it over the poorest roads and 
up the steepest grades. A truck 
must exert ten times as much force 
to propel itself over a sandy road 
as over a paved highway. It is 
therefore evident that a machine 
designed to operate satisfactorily 
over sandy roads will have an im- 
mense amount of excess power 
when used on pavements, and when 
used over ordinary hard-surfaced 
roads and moderate grades. This 
excess power, known as drawbar 
pull, which every standard truck 
develops in addition to its rated 
carrying capacity, may be utilized 





and made profitable by the addi- 
tion of a trailer. If a trailer is not 
used both fuel and energy are 
wasted. 


The strongest arguments in favor 
of the adoption of the trailer as an 
auxiliary to the truck are: (1) in- 
creased carrying capacity, and (2) 
reduced hauling costs. Economy 
and efficiency in trailer oper- 
ation are assured if due con- 
sideration is given the character 
of the material to be hauled in 
its relation to the trailer equip- 
ment, loading and unloading meth- 
ods, etc. This statement is* based 
upon the presumption that a pre- 
liminary study of local hauling 
conditions has shown that the 
roads are hard-surfaced and that 
the maximum grades do not ex- 


ceed 10 per cent. r. te. 
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cooker does. Many substances are 
good conductors of heat, while other 
substances are poor conductors. Iron 
is a good conductor of heat, while 
asbestos will hardly conduct heat at 
all. In the fireless cooker the walls 
about the cooking pots and pans are 
made of asbestos or some non-con- 


ductor of heat, and when an article of 
food is heated to the cooking point 
and placed in these cookers, the heat 
is allowed to escape only in very 
slight measure. 

The food will therefore continue to 
cook as though a fire were under it, 
and a great deal of fuel and trouble 
may be saved. To take care of the 
heat which does escape, soapstone 
disks are heated and placed in the 
cooker with the food. Soapstone will 
rapidly throw off any heat it has ab- 
sorbed and the disks will therefore 
furnish enough heat to keep the food 
at the cooking point for several hours. 

We hope this farmer will get a 
cooker for his good wife. 





Water for Storage Batteries 


MAX¥ people have trouble in secur- 
ing distilled water for lighting 
plant batteries, but this is because 
they do not understand the require- 
ments of water for batteries. 


Water for batteries should be ab- 
solutely clean and free from all min- 
erals. This is the reason “distilled” 
water is specified. Distilled water is 
water that has been heated until it 
becomes a vapor or steam and is then 
again condensed into water. By this 
process all minerals are left behind 
at the first evaporation. 

If you do not believe this, put a 
pound of salt into a gallon bucket of 
water and boil the water away. After 
this is done, you will have a pound of 
salt in the bucket and the steam, if 
condensed will be good drinking wa- 
ter—and good water for batteries pro- 
vided it is not again contaminated, 


A friend told me the other day 
about having trouble with his lighting 
plant batteries, and it developed that 
he had been getting distilled water 
from a steam boiler. This was distill- 
ed water all right, but it had come in 
contact with iron pipes after it had 
been condensed and was therefore 
unfit for use. 

Another man I know got some real- 
ly good distilled water and, not being 
Satisfied with its purity, putit in an 
iron pot and boiled it for a few min- 
utes! Of course, this caused the wa- 
ter to take up a certain amount of 
iron—enough to injure the battery 
plates. 

The safest thing for the owner of 
a lighting plant to use in his batteries 
is rain water, and even this should be 
handled carefully. In the first place, 
this water should be caught only ina 
glass or glazed earthen vessel. In the 
second place, it should be caught in 
the open away from any building. 

Water coming off a roof will not do, 
because the roof may be a metal one 
Even if it is a shingle roof, there are 
nails used to keep the shingles on 
which will contaminate the water. If 
this were not the case, cleaner water 

would be obtained in the open, be- 
cause there is always a certain amount 
of dirt and dust on any roof, 

After catching the water in the 
proper sort of vessel, it should be 
stored in a jug or some other glass 
or earthen vessel where it will not be- 
come filled with dust, as collection of 
sediment inebatteries is also harmful, 


Modern Ditching Machines 


y WAS real drudgery a few years 
ago to dig a ditch, but the modern 
ditching machine removes the back- 
breaking labor and also cuts the V- 
shaped ditch so much desired by 
farmers. 

During the last few years, thou- 
sands of these machines have been 
sold in every section of the country 
for ditching, terracing, road grading, 
and irrigation work, 
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Suppose There Were No 
More Advertisements 












Just imagine for a minute that some 
power could stop all advertising. How 
would that affect you? 


It would cut you off’ from all direct, 
commercial news about things that 
you need and use in your every-day 
life. Somebody might be selling a new, 
better, more economical food; or a uten- 
sil that would save money and time; or 
an article that would add greatly to 
your comfort and well-being; or some 
better material for making shoes or 
clothing—but you would never know 
it. 


Manufacturers would be unable to tell 
you about new and better things. They 
would thus find it hard to put these 
things on the market, and often would 
not try. 


“‘It pays to advertise.’’ And advettis- 
ing pays not only the advertiser and 
publisher, but pays you too. It keeps 
you informed about the things you 
need in order to livea profitable, happy 
and useful life in this age of progress. 
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grateful beasts 
patch of corn th 


MRS. PATTERSON 
there to graze 
went down town 
up her stake and 
and all to the c 


tops a foot from 


“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 


The Beauty of Pumpkin Blossoms— 
The. Ingratitude of the Bramlette 


at I was experiment- 





mathematical precision eat off all the 


eaten clean to the ground, I wouldn’t 





AUGUST have minded so much, but every stalk 
was left exactly one foot in height 
with two leaf blades feebly dangling. 


A human being couldn’t have done it 


- 1) re > »niy oO P yer She dee. 
Cow—The Mystery of Plant Life— more event) n * wager. mohe de 
And Some Observations on Birds serves to be put in a pasture with 

. " ore ing i but iimps 
NEVER again do I praise my old a Se a a 
j ae . ; Tent swinhur 
cow. She is the mother of all un- WS@S 2n¢ no water ee 


spring and then 


he family go 
off for a week’s visit and f 


There was a special 


and 


doing 


with 
was 


ing 


which I’m awfully fond of birds, and the 





so well it was to yard is full of all sorts of berry-bear- 
be saved for seed ing shrubs » the y vill ive plenty to 
Yesterday the eat during the winte Birds appre- 
lawn looked so ciate a go home s people 
beautiful with its do, and they 18 ) end places 
dew-cov ered g2Tass to one anothe r, ) yme n 
that I decided droves where the é protected and 
recklessly to give fed. The migratory o1 lways in- 
the cow a party terest me. How do you suppose they 
and she was put learned that Bramlett vas a good 
Didn’t she wait till I resting place? Flock them will 
and then calmly pull appear suddenly in earl i ; sim- 
ramble, stake, chain ply take the place f alm ten 
orn patch, and with days, then disappear as suddenly as 
they arrived Larks and bluejays 


the ground? If she’d come anda f little top knot bird 


with a touch of‘red on his wings and 


his name 


+ t 


tail. I don’t know 


[he lettuce birds are prettiest of 
all, and they seem to stay together 
always. Il remember once going up 


to a big sunflower in full bloom and 
frightening off a flock of the yellow 
lettuce birds, so much like the yellow 
sunflower blooms I hadn't noticed the 
birds at all until they flew up in the 
air. My eyes nearly popped out of my 


head with utter amazement, for my 
first thought was a miracle had hap- 
pened, and the flowers had grown 
Wings and started to use them. When 
you spend your life watching grow- 
ing things as I do, nothing is too 
wonderful to happen. 
+ + ES 
If you think it’s silly to feel that 
way, stop work fifteen minutes and 
try to understand how a tiny brown 


seed, so tiny you can scarcely see it, 


holds in its compass, not only life but 
color: one of bloom, another of stem, 
another of leaf and another of root; 
then form: one of flower, anoth [ 
l another ¢ 


leaf, 
root; flower, leaf, stem and root, each 


er ot 


f stem, another of 
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4 The Moline Line 
of Implements 


: Plows * 
(steel and chilled) 
~ (Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain Drills 
Lime Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay Rakes 
Hay Loaders 


Grain Binders 

‘Corn Binders 

Pitless Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
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Makes ore 
With Less Hard Work 


Thousands of Moline Power Farmers in all parts of the country are making more money with less hard 
work, They are getting more profit and enjoyment from farming, and you can do the same by using the 
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Power Farming. 


better and cheaper than you ever did before. 


“Put the farm on a paying basis.” 
L. Bonnett, Farson, lowa. 
“It has made farming easier and a pleasure.” 
Fahy Nisuonger, Sidney, Ohio. 
“Real satisfaction and enjoyment in farming.” 
Logan L. Howard, Erick, Okla. 
“It has made it possible for one man to do 
the work of two and sometimes three men. 
can plow twice as much as I can with five horses 
and gang-plow.” Frank S. Wales, Polo, Ill. 
“Makes farm life more pleasant.” 
S. P. Smith, Lovington, Ill. 
“Makes farm work more enjoyable. Does 
away with high feed prices and shortage of 
labor.” Zimmermen Bros., Earlville, Il. 





enjoyable. 
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“Makes farm work much easier. 
longer time for rest between jobs, and does not 
take long to do a big amount of work. 


“Solved the farm labor problem. 
farm work more attractive to our boys.” 
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Money 


With the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Implements, you can do all farm work, including 
You can eliminate practically all your 


‘horses for field work. And one man operates both+tractor and implement from the seat of the implement. 
Read what the Moline-Universal Tractor has done for the following Moline Power Farmers: 


“It has placed me above my neighbors, who 
do not use the Moline-Universa 
efficient and economical farming. 


ractor, for 


J. C. Felts, Winfield, Kans. 
Gives 
J. W. Henry, LeRoy, Kans. 
Makes 


D. N. Foster & Son, Seymour, Ind. 


“The Moline-Universal Tractor is a wonder.” 


L. J. Wold, Vermillion, S. D. 


“It has doneeverything I have undertaken with 
satisfactory results.” Wm.O. Mistele,Kendall, Wis. 


The Moline System of Power Farming will make your farming more profitable and 
See your Moline Dealer or write us and you will receive full information. 


MOLINE PLOW CoO. 
MOLINE, ILL. 









“MOLINE SERVICE SATISFIES” 
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performing a office abso- 


ssential to 


separate 
lutely «¢ the well-being of 
the each doing its work in or- 
der to support its life, more unerring- 
ly than you and I do to support 
lite. And if you think a vine has no 
mind of its own, try to curl it th 
wrong way; you can’t do it. 

es. & 


plant, 


our 


A friend who saw my beautiful 
American pillar roses, set out some 
for her trellises and she tells me they 
turned out a dingy ugly pink. Of 
course there are unscrupulous florists 
who palm off poor plants on purchas- 
ers; so do be careful from whom you 
order. It’s better to pay a big price 
and get what you want. Fiamma is a 
lovely climbing rose, too—single pink, 
shade and a profuse 
“dainty” hadn't 


unusual 
the word 


of very 
bloomer : if 


been spoiled using it to describe re- 
freshments, I should use it to de- 
scribe the Fiamma. The climbing 
American Beauty is very satisfac- 
tory:—good color, fine buds, blooms 
early, and is gone before the Ameri 


can Pillar begins, so it’s good for a 
succes A family of yellow let 
tuce birds had a nest in my American 
Beauty, and they were the prettiest 
t] flitting in and out among the 
deep red roses. You know they look 
just like Canary birds, though I’ve 
never heard them sing. Maybe tlrey 
are the birds in the proverb that can 
sing and won’t. 
:-&+-s 


sion. 


nes 
lin: 


The privet, if allowed*to go to seed 
furnishes more food than any shrub I 
know. I have thickets of it, and it is 
so nearly evergreen it gives shelter as 
well as food during the bleak winter 
months. The heavy odor is rather 
unpleasant, but the feathery white 
blossom is very attractive, and bees 
go raving crazy over it. They come 
from every direction and fairly bump 
into each other, they gather in such 


} numbers. 
* * x 
A very desirable old-fashioned 
flower that is well worth planting 


next to the porch, so you can look at 
it and enjoy it in the evening when 
you have time to sit down and rest, is 
the four o’clock, pretty-by-night, or 
marvel of Peru. It doesn’t bloom un- 
til late afternoon but then it makes 


'up for lost time, defying grass and 


| name it for him, but I couldn’t. 


weeds. 
* ok Ok 

A neighbor brought me such a 
funny little flower to see if I could 
In all 
my wide experience of growing 
things I have never seen anything of 
the sort. He said it blooms all sum- 
mer long, and is a sort of shrubby 
vine. Finally we found a_ botany 
teacher who recognized it as one of 
the plants of her childhood—“Wash- 
ington’s Bower.” The star-shaped 
purple flowers remind you of, and are 
exactly the same shade of, the pieced 
purple quilts, “Job’s Trouble,” “Tem- 
perance Tree,” “Texas Star,” and oth- 
ers that our grandmothers used for 
their four-poster beds. Have any of 
you seen it in old gardens? I became 
quite interested on account of his 


| name. Can’t you just see George and 


| Martha sitting there at Mt. Vernon 


in the cool of the evening, looking at 


'the Potomac, Martha knitting and 


listening while George told her what 


| a fine thing his farewell address was? 


*x* * * 


Another most tropical flower that I 
am ashamed to say I never really 
looked at till this morning is. the 
pumpkin blossom. I was on my early 
morning swimming expedition over 
the place and stopped short to look at 
the row of golden yellow trumpet- 
shaped blossoms shining like so many 
stars in the green firmament of folli- 
age. They are the most beautiful yel- 
low flowers I know—a wonderful yel- 
low, so deep and rich and glowing, 4 
living gold; and the shape is perfect. 
I don’t know where my eyes and mind 
have been all these years that 80 
much beauty has escaped me. Up | 
pose it’s the usual thing—the familiats 
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Running Water Under Pressure 


Will Do It 


The fact that you do not 
have access to city water 
mains need not prevent your 
enjoyment of this modern 
convenience. 


OOSIE 

SYSTEMS 
will care for the water prob- 
lem on your farm. Hoosier 
Systems are easily installed, 
will operate from any kind 
of power,—windmill, gaso- 
line engine, or electric: motor, 
and pump from deep or 
shallow wells. 


Write for Bulletin F de- 
scribing complete line of 
Hoosier Systems. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


Dept. G ¢ 
Kendallville, Indiana. 





STAR 
WINDMILLS 











HOOSIER 
PUMPS 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shi ingles, V-Crimp, Corru 
Bianai Seam, Painted or Galvanized Hoof 
allboard, aints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock E Bottom Fectory F Prices Positively greatest 
offerever made. We the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roo: No paintin, 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, payday a 
Free Roofing Book 
t our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you 
money. Ask for Book! 
No. 874. . 

















LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
povevest Stoel Gepeges. y 
place, Send postal for 
eBook showing styles. Sa mples & 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., ' Roofing Book 























Til Sen Send You This| 
HOG OILER °8:22 224° 


Ship Oi 
Hl Furnish the ‘Oil 
I'll Pay the Freight 
(or Half the Express) 
=" If satisfied, 










If not posses send th 
xpense. 


ROWE'S 2 Kew OER 










i tifa 2 Oil- 
: =, Ae gale. Oil, $23. 
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ob ek ~- Write at 
once for our big catalog and spe- 
r 






8 agers. Select from 44 styles, col- 
ors and sizes in the “RANGER” line. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
%, small advance over our Special Fac: 
ry-to-Rider cash prices: 
to buy without 
4 getting our latest proposttions and 
ry pa Te rey md prices. Boys, 
3 a “Rider Agent” and make 
4 bie money taking orders for bi- 
"4 cycles and supplies. Liberal 
i] terms on a sample to introduce 
@ the new “RANGER”. 










MEA ry stat "COMPANY 
Dept. F-79 Chicago 











When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
" » which guarantees the reliability 

cee g it carries.”’ 








Tires, equipment, sundries and | 
J grervining in, = oy rele rw] Le | 





|}it a pity that we make ourselves | J 


: , : 
really miserable wanting distant 


Modernize Your Home beauty when we are actually bat-l ke | . 


in our blindness to the marvelous 
be: auty of common things all around 
? I don’t like that expression “com- 
{mon things” yet know of thing 
| else with which to express my mean- 
| ing God made everything, and He 
ng the same judment upon 
ill—*‘good”—so we've made the 
change, and raised one flower to 
honor and lowered another to dis- 

honor. 

* * * 


And yet if we were to know al! that 
was to be known of the simplest weed 


—root, stock and flower and leaf and 

seed—acquiring the knowledge would 

be the task of a lifetime. Don’t you 
’ 


remember the story of the English 
farmers in Australia, how they tried 
vainly year after year to grow clover 
seed and failed, until a naturalist who 


to import bumblebees from England 
and turn them loose in their fields 





about seed? We are only touching 
the hem of such knowledge. 


MRS, LINDSAY PATTERSON. 





Care of Pigs During August 


73 pigs farrowed in August should | 


receive careful attention in order 
to avoid unnecessary loss. There is 
usually a big loss in the August pig 
crop, both from death of pigs and 


hog at greater cost than is necessary. 

The sow should be given nothing 
but plenty of pure fresh water during 
the first twenty-four hours after the 
pigs are farrowed. It should be cool, 
but not cold. She should then be fed 
very lightly on a slop of wheat bran, 





brought up to full feed in about two 


,on rich feed immediately after far- 


rowing, it causes an increased pro- | 


| duction of milk which will most likely 


afterward result in death, and always 
causes a serious set-back to those 
that are able to survive the attack. 


The pigs should be given the run of 
a pasture, if possible. Under no cir- 
cumstances should they be forced to 
stay in a small pen. They require ex- 
ercise, and should have it if they are 
to develop properly. They also re- 
quire shade and plenty of water to 
drink and wallow in. This wallow 
should be clean, rather than a filthy, 
disease-infected mud hole. 





land worms. Crude oil, machine oil, 
fuel oil, or ordinary kerosene will kill 
the lice. This should be used regular- 
ly at intervals of about ten days, or a 
good rubbing post, made by wrapping 
an old sack around a stake or { it 
the hog lot and kept saturated wi 
oil, is better still. To prevent worms 
and promote thriftiness in the pigs 
they should at all times have access 
to the charcoal mixture. This is made 
as follows: 


They should be kept free from lice 





1 bushe! wood ashes, 
8 pounds air-slaked-Jime, 
8 pounds salt, 
4 pounds sulphur, 
} 4 pounds copperas, 


Mix ali the dry ingredients except 
the copperas. Dissolve copperas in 
} one quart of warm water and sprinkle | 
over mixture, stirring thoroughly. 
This should be kept in a dry place. 

Plans should be made early for the 
| planting of rape, rye, oats, etc., for 
winter grazing for the pigs. Grazing 
crops are as essential to profitable 
| hog-raising as to any other kind of 
| livestock farming.—J. E. Moses. 








REVENGE IS SWEET 


| “There are compensat ons: for most 
things!” said Mrs. Wilkir “Poor James 
was run over by a motor-car yesterday, but 
he had a smile on his face when they took 
him to the hospital.” 

“Why the smile?” 

‘‘He was carrying home a rake at the time, 






v 


} and it punctured a tire.” 


knew the habits of cl« ver, told them | 


and there would be no more trouble | 


from stunting, which means a poorer | 


| or mill feed and water, and gradually | 


weeks time. If the sow is fed heavily | 


produce scours in the pigs. The scours | 
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Each Disk is made of toughest special cutlery steel and 


won't crack, chip or break. The edge is forged. This makes a 

omnes cutting edge, much better than one that’s rolled or ground 
own. 

Get a genuine CLARK “CUTAWAY” Harrow with cutout disks and 


thoroughly cut, mix and pulverize your ground. Buy the 


DoubleAction 
Clar. Horse Harrow 


Gangs are kept rigidly in place. The special steel rigid main 
frame does it. Rear gangs can’t slue and trail front gangs, but cut 
midway between front gang tracks. All the soil is stirred and to a 
uniform depth. 

CLARK “CUTAWAY” Harrows save man and horse power—cut 
time and labor of harrowing in half. 

fame your dealer about them. If he hasn’t them some nearby dealer 
1as. 

Included in the CLARK “CUTAWAY” line are Heavy and Light 
Service Tractor Harrows, Horse Harrows, Right Lap Plows, Bush 
_and Bog Plows, Extension Head Harrows, Orchard Plows, and 
| other special disk implements. 

Write for free valuable book, “The Soil 
and Its Tillage” also complete catalog. 


‘The Cutaway 
Harrow Oo. 
781 Main St. we Oe oe 
Higganum eee 


| Connecticut 


| Maker of the Original CLARK Disk 
Harrows and Plows 




















WANTED! acts The Plaprreerine Frrwal 


The P: Farmer wants a local agent at - 
| evesy Bas mnt Spine Re rural route in the South. Write / today for our money making offer. 



















































































You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine sratifi- 
cation. It satisfies thirst. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 














One Man Alore 
Handles Biggest Stumps! 


To prove the Kirstin is the most power- 
ful, speedy and efficient Stump Pu c. we 
will ship A he: any size or style on 30 D aye 

Free Tri Send no money. When Pul a 













Thousands comes, try it on your own stumps—give 

of Kirsti ery severe test—let it rove that it will 
irstins ~ Go the hardest work easier and quicker. # <eatied d, keep Puller. If not pleased, 

Now ia ™, teturn at our expense, you don’t = ‘ods easy way 4 to pay. 





Write for pis 

New Free Book <= 

of Kirstin ~ 
onal 


ONE-MAN 





3 tes on wondertul leve: Prin 
aon One man alone handles and 
~ operates. sles 0 oe afew pounds on the handle means tons on the 
World’s stump. When ¥. tump starts throw machine into high speed and 








out 
oots and all. Positivel ithe vehi lik. 
Largest iuable® Stamp Flier “Book 4 Poser publlaned ate aL oes rm Ga 
Makers of , Brices. terms—and our Special A Hoa—olt FREE. Write ata, Ga. 
Stump eh each empching, Shik HORSEPOWER a ¢ ‘distributi P greed. Ore. 
Le eac mac 1) Tom neare: 3" 
time and freight! Low prices now. Write for | me » Canada 






Pullers. 





A. J. KIRSTIN CO. | 200 Lud Street, Escanaba, Mich, Ty 


(TULANE 


University of Louisiana 


New Orleans 


OCATED in the choicest residential 
section of the South’s leading city 
with climatic and other advantages 


















By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 
Here is the most usable new book on English ex- 


pression for men and women who n to put 
lish to practical use. This volume explains 
simply and directly just how you can make every- 
thing you say or write go straight to the heart of 
your subject with the greatest power and effect. 
This new book shows you the factors that make 


what you say powerful and convincing, and beau- enjoyed by no other institution of 
tiful in form. It points out the slips and indis- equal rank 
cretions which take the life out of your words. . 

SOLVES THE PUZZLES OF GRAMMAR Offers superior instruction in stand- 
Hundreds of those difficult and vital problems of ard college courses, and in Engineer- 
grammar or rhetori¢ are explained in brief and ing, Law, Medftine, Pharmacy, Den- 


simple form. When you are not sure whether you 
should use “‘who” or “‘whom,”’ or ‘“‘shall’’ or 
“will”; when you are doubtful about an infinitive, 
& possessive case, a plural, or some other little 
point: consult this book and get the answer 
quickiy. Here you will learn how to use figures of 
speech to advantage; how to discriminate between 
synonyms; how to acquire clearness and directness 
of style; how to get a broad and practical vocabu- 
lary. _Hundreds of such subjects are covered. 

This book is invaluable to every ono who uses 

English and wants to do it well. 
Cloth bound, 474 pag 
Price, $1.60 net; by male 3 22. 

A 3-year Subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy of ‘‘Expressive English’’ both for $3. Full descriptive catalog, or a bulletin 
A one-year subscription to The Progressive Farmer of any college sent upon application, 
and a copy of ‘‘Expressive English’’ both for $2. ws 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
Raleigh. Cyetaehan. Memphis. Dallas. 
ddress nearest office. 


tistry, Art, Music, Domestic Sience, 
Household Economy. 
Separate department 


the Newcomb College. 


for women in 


Extensive laboratories; many scholar- 
ships in undergraduate colleges for 
men and women. 


Boaréa and accommodation in dormi- 
tories at low rates. Twenty-two 
buildings. Campus of 100 acres. 









Address the 















Registrar, Tulane University, 
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When writing to odvertioers, say: “! am writing you 
as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 









\ New Orleans, La. J 
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Poultry Notes for August 


HIS is a between seasons 

period in poultrydom. Hatching is 
or should be over, and the breeding 
pens broken up. As a matter of 
course all males have been taken out 
of the breeding pens, and given en- 
tirely separate quarters, as distant 
from the rest of the flock as possible, 
where they will have a chance to rest 
up and get new vigor for the fall and 
winter breeding season. In so separ- 
ating the sexes, do not make the mis- 
take of slighting the marooned males. 
Give them good, clean quarters, feed 
and water well and make sure their 
run affords good shade, plenty of 
green feed and exercise. 


sort of 


If it is possible to turn the female 
part of the flock into another run, this 
is a good time to give the old runs a 
good application of quick lime, then 
plowing and harrowing well. Then 
sow Oats, 
crops. 

Double Runs for Poultry.—In this 
connection, the matter of double runs 
should be considered. If a piece of 
land say 400 feet by 200 is used, the 
house should stand in the center. If 
the size, 16 feet deep by 32 feet long is 
used, it makes two houses 16x16 feet 
each, and the lot, divided to make 2 
lots 100x400 feet, will have its dividing 
line coincident with the partition be- 
tween the two rooms. Then a cross- 
fence from the center of the building 
makes two lots 100x200 for 
each room. Doors from the side of 
the rooms toward the rear give access 
to the rear lot when desired. In this 
matter the runs are used alternately, 
and perfect sanitary conditions are 
insured. 

Fruit Trees in Chicken Runs.—This 


is a trying time of year on poultry. 
The wise poultry-raiser will have 
fruit trees growing in the chicken 
runs. The shade will help the fowls. 


They will get the benefits of insects 
and of dropped fruit, and the trees 
will thrive better for the presence of 
the chickens. 


Feed and Water in Shade.—The 
feeders, mash hoppers and water ves- 
sels should all be under cover. It 
speaks poorly for either the right 
feeling or the good sense of the poul- 
try breeder that compels his flock to 
seek feed and water in places exposed 
to sun and the storm. Often chickens 
will do without either feed or water 
rather than broil in the hot sun, or 
try to feed in a drenching rain. It 
cuts the egg supply and reduces vital- 
ity in fowls. 


Clean Up.—Be liberal 
fectants and whitewash. 
clear of dirty litter and burn it. Keep 
a close watch for dead chicks, birds, 
mice, etc.; otherwise, if they decay, 
and the chickens get at them, you 
may have cases of limberneck. Gath- 
er all such dead stuff and burn it or 
bury deep. 


How to Get High Prices for Eggs.— 
Gather eggs at least twice a day and 
store in a cool place. They should be 
markéted at least every other day in 
hot weather, if possible, though twice 
a week may do if they can be kept in 
a dry place with a temperature of 55 
degrees or less. Careful sorting out 
of undersized, ill shaped or soiled 
eggs will go far in giving your market 
eggs a reputation. First-class eggs 
bring first-class prices. 

Cull Breeding Stock—How about 
your surplus cockerels? If you-are 
raising pure-breds of good class, ex- 
pecting to find a market for surplus 
males, for your own sake, cull, cull, 
cull. 


Defective combs, 


with disin- 
Keep houses 


lack of points, ir- 
resular points, side sprigs, lopping 
where not allowed, off-colored wat- 
tles or ear_lobes, lopped wings and 
tails, too few or too.many toes, bent 
or broken breast bones, off-colored 


rape, rye or other green, 





feathers, defective shape—all these 
destroy the value of a male as ag 
breeder and disqualify it for showing, 
and the wide-awake breeder will not 
risk his reputation by selling any 
such as breeders even at low prices, 
Caponize them. 

A good rule for breeders of fancy 
poultry—and this should mean all 
pure-breds to be sold as breeders, igs 
to never sell at any price a bird you 
would not use in your own breeding 
pens. We could mention scores of 
cases where buyers have asked for 
and have been sold cheap, low-priced 
pure-bred stock, but only sold low be- 
cause of defects. In almost every case, 
buyers have hoped to get really valu. 
able fowls at cut prices, and then have 
shown resentment because they got 
what they paid for. The safe rule is 
do not sell any inferior stock as 
breeders. 


Colds in Poultry.—If with the ad- 
vance of the season cold rains come, 
poultry if e exposed may contract colds. 
A good remedy in early stages is: To 

heaped tablespoonful of sugar add 
all the spirits of camphor it will take 
up. Dissolve this in water and add to 
two gallons drinking water, allowing 
no other. 

One Way to Advertise Your Poultry 
Products.—Just a hint. Are you sell- 
ing eggs in cases, the one dozen kind? 
If so, are you provided with a rubber 
stamp or with printed labels? A 
stamp with place for changeable date 
numbers can be used to mark every 
egg the day it is laid, and a printed 
label, with your name and your farm 
name, so long as you put up and sell 
first-class eggs, will be a splendid ad- 
vertisement. EF. J. & 


A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 


Selling Vegetables and Eggs Be- 
fore School 


LMOST any country girl who goes 

to school in town could make 
some spending money as I did when I 
attended high school. 


I boarded at home and went to and 
from school every day on a bicycle. 
To keep my bicycle in repair and get 
other things I established a trade 
with acquaintances in town. I deliv- 
ered fresh vegetables to them on cer- 
tain days before school hours. | also 
delivered eggs. 


It did not interfere with my school 
work, as the vegetables were al- 
ways gathered the evening before 
and arranged in a basket in which I 
carried them. 
bles were carrots, beets, 
sweet peppers and okra. 

AZEL SHUMAKER. 

Utica, Miss. 


Keep These Fair Dates in Mind 


Virginia State Fair, Richmond, Va., Octo- 
ber 6-11. 

Georgia-Florida Fair, Georgia, 
November 3-8, 

Florida State Fair and Exposition, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., November 15-30. 

Southeastern Fair Association, 
Georgia, October 13-18. 

Southside Virginia Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Exposition, Petersburg, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 14-18. 

North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, N. C» 
October 20-2 

State F air, "Cotumbia. S. C., October 27-31. 

State Fair, Macon, Ga., October 22-31. 














turnips, 





Valdosta, 


Atlanta, 


Memphis Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tet 
nessee, September 20-27. : t 
Agricultural Fair and Exposition, For 


Smith, Arkansas, September 29-October 4. 
Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Ala 
bama, October 6-11. 
Louisiana State 
jana, October 22-27. 
Oklahoma State Fair 
lahoma City, Okla., September 20-27. 
Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee, Ok- 
lahoma September 29-October 4. 
State Fair of Texas, Dallas, 
ber 6-19. 
Texas Cotton Palace, 
ber 25-November 9. 


Fair, Shreveport, Louis 


and Exposition, Ok- 


Texas, Octor 


Waco, Texas, Octo 





A MERE TRIFLE : 

“Oh, Charley, have you half-a-minute t 
spare?” 
py es. But only half-a-minute, my dear.” 
“Well, I only want you to’ explain to 
exactly what’s meant by the Covenant of t 
League of Nations.”"—The Passing show 


(London). 


My best selling vegeta- . 
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Roaches multiply rapidly and are 
hard to get rid of. The sure way 
to kill them is by using 


Bee Brand 
[nsect Powder 


it kills roaches. Sprinkle it around 
their hiding places and you will soon 
be rid of them. 

Kills flies, moths, ants, bed- 
bugs and most other insect 
pests. 

Harmless to everything but insects 
McCORMICK&CO., Baltimore,Md. 
The * tch Kids" are sponsors for 
Co 



















McCormick & products 
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THE NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction, prevents 
slipping, sagging and requires less posts. It is 
saving far s money. Write at once for Free 
z complete line of fences, barb wire 
rTAPLES FREE with all orders of 
7 re of our NEVER-SLIP fence. 32 
fears’ reputation for fair dealing your guarantee 
of satisfaction 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Dept. 149 Birmingham, Ala. 




















Ustus Canvas Protection 
USTUS covers protect your farm implements from 





rain, dust, dew and moisture. Waterproof, water- 
Tepellent and weather-resisting grades, each trade- 
marked apd guaranteed satisfactory or money refund- 
ed. Write us for free illustrated booklet and special 
offer. Good dealers wanted on exclusive agency plan. 














Dafoe-EusticeCo.1177 W. Jefferson, 


Covers Them All 











Make orofYourCa 
Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog 


thows how to make a practical tractor 
out of Ford and other cars. 


Write for Catalog 
Pullford Co., Box 59 C Quincy, Hl. 
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Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 
b — jt. —_— ~ ys 






bs . 
CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. DEPT. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Ff throw away a copy of The Progressive 
fers: 'f you don’t file your paper for future 
» then give the paper to some farmer, 

} woman or farm boy. 





























| do fine. 


Garden and Orchard Notes—What ' 
| to Do This Week and Next 


| LJAVE you made a start on that fall 


garden? If not, do so at once, and 
keep in mind that a fall garden must 
I | I imer time. 


You 


1 h r T 
ly dri 1 < ( 
I interf that do not terfere 
early s ) 

he 1d prepared with ex- 
treme care, well fertilized, and’ every 
precaution possible taken that a good | 
stand may be secured and that the 

oung vegetables may grow in good 
> IC. 

* * * 


Because tRe cotton and corn are 
laid by is no reason why cultivation 
should cease in the garden, because if | 

‘thing like what it |} 
young vegetables | 


the garden is 





, and tl 


be 


most 
cultivated 


these, 


assur- 
lly, should right on | 








through the summer. Cultivation is | 
| necessary not only for the purpose of 
keeping down weeds, but in order to | 
prevent the evap¢ ion of moist ire. | 
{t a ll k fact that if culti- | 
I ion cy the ground becomes | 
| compact, t enabling the moisture 
| to come up from down below, and be 
| lost by evaporation, rather than to be 
| held in the soil for~the use of the 


| plants. Therefore, keep up the culti- 
vation of the vegetables, going over 
them each time as soon as possible af- | 
ter a rain, or in the absence of rain, | 
| certainly as often as once every week 
to 10 days. 


} 


* * * 


| Keep on planting vegetables in the 
garden. Make a succession of plant- | 
ings of various things, especially of 
snap beans. In the lower part of the 


dle part, it is still not too late to put | 
in some corn, especially the Mexican 
June variety, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
| radishes, beets, parsnip, carrots, sal- 
| sify, eggplant, pepper, okra, and in 
fact almost all of the vegetables com- | 
monly planted in the spring can still 
| be planted in the lower section, and 
| well up into the middle section of the 
| South, with reasonable certainty that 
they will mature before frost or cold 
weather. 


* * * 


Keep the home canner going. It is 
said more fruit is wasted than is sold, | 
even where there are only half a doz- 
| en fruit trees around the house. It is 
often the case that more than half of 
that which matures is utterly wasted. 
Certainly this should not be the case. 
All that can’t be consumed in the 
fresh state should certainly be can- 
ned. If for any reason this is impos- 
sible, do not let it waste. Pick it up 
and feed it to the hogs or other ani- 
mals. This same general proposition 
is true also to a less extent possibly 
of vegetables. Large quantities of 
these go to waste in nearly every 
home garden. Can while they are 
fresh, tender and crisp and you will 
be well pleased in the winter. 

* * * 








It is about time to cease cultivating 
the orchard. This is necessary in or- 
der to allow the wood to cure up 
| properly before cold weather sets in. 
If cultivation continued too late, | 
the result will be that the wood will 
continue to grow too late in the sea- 
son, thereby making it more suscepti- 
ble to injury from the first cold 
weather that comes along in winter 
and may cause the trees to be winter- 
killed. At the last cultivation, put in 
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“A WADE does 10 mens : 
“Saws 25 cords a day!. 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 
contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. Simple and reliable. 
Hundreds in use all over the U.S. When notin use for wood cutting, the 4 H. P. motor will 
run mills, churns, pumps, etc, 







Quick Deliveries from 
100 Point Througt 


"My Wade Saw is cutting weed for less than 3 cents u 
the United Stat 


acrd.”’—F. J. Williams, Burns, Ore. ™ 

“ , , / 1 
Thave sawed through five-foot solid oak logs atthe rans 
of one foot a minute.**—N. P. Myers, Laton, Calif. 






= America must burn more ~ 
8 wood forfuel. One Wade BAN l 


will do 10 men’s work at ; — 
\ SL UAZ 


one-tenth the cost. Write , 
for free Book, ‘How Dan 

y Used and 
~~! specified 


m Ross cuts 40 cords 
by the U. S./ 









a day,” full de- 
tailsandspece 4 
we ial price. y 

























Apollo é 


Full weight— Roofing and Siding ZX Ae. & 


Galvanized— 
Both farm and city property ownersneed to know J37sa 
the safety and service of reliable metal roofing. .q ae 


AvoLLo-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets insure you satisfaction from 
all forms of sheet metal work, includingCulverts, Tanks, Flumes, Spout- 
ing, Gutters, ete. Sold by leading metal merchants. KEYSTONE Copper ~~, < ge> Saas 
Steel is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone % “SS 
added below regular brands. Send for free ‘*Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, “<-* 















South and even well up into the maid- | y 













A CLUB FOR EVERYBODY! 
AND EVERY CLUB A BARGAIN 


CLUB 
PRICE 


$2.15 













CLUB No. 2 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ......... 
Tri-Weekly Constitution, 1 year ........... 






. .$1.00 
1.50 






CLUB No. 5 a 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year .......... sia) 
Weekly Commercial Appeal, 1 year ........ .50 $1.25 
CLUB No. 6 clus 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year .......... si 
Semi-Weekly Journal, 1 year ............. 1.25 $1.65 
CLUB No. 7 CLUB 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year .......... $1.00) @4 65 
New York Tri-Weekly World, 1 year ........ 1.00 + 
CLUB No. 8 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ...........$1.09 PRICE 
Tri-Weekly Constitution, 1 year ........... 1.50 $2 90 
New York Tri-Weekly World, 1 year ....... 1.00 ° 
CLUB No. 9 hus 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ...........$1.00 $1 50 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year ............... 1.00 ° 
These offers are good for both new and renewal subscriptions to all 


publications. Use coupon below and send in order today, as we can- 
not guarantee these offers indefinitely. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $.....+++eeee++++, for which send me 
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some kind of cover crop. In the mid- 
dle and lower parts of. the South, 
; cowpeas are hard to beat. In the up- 
| per part of the South, some of the 


,clovers, such as crimson clover, will 


_tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which. gaarantees. the reliability of 
L. A. NIVEN. | all advertising it carries.” 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
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Orchard and Truck Farm Notes for 
August 


By L. A. NIVEN 








the South it is still not too late to 

put in a second crop of Irish pota- 
toes. In the upper part of the South 
this should be done during July, prob- 
ably the early 
part. But in the 
middle and lower 
part, it can very 
well be done dur- 
ing August. Keep 
in mind, however, 
that one of the 
principal troubles 
in growing this 
crop is securing a 
stand. This is be- 
cause of the fact that during the 
summer the weather is usually dry, 
which make the sprouting of the 
potatoes rather difficult. There- 


I: THE middle and lower parts of 





fore they should be covered deep, 
planted in the early morning, and if 
possible when there is a good season 
in the ground. 









4. CRIMSON CLOVER 
} AG" 
ew. y/. THE SOUTH’S MOST VALUABLE SOIL’ IMPROVER. 
wih ti a Crimson Clover is the best of soil-improving and forage crops 
J, iy ( } for Fall seeding. Puts the land in splendid condition and increases 
Ur C3) the productiveness to a wonderful extent. Makes one of the best 


WA 
Mp 


cattle 


green feed or a good hay crop. 


grain, 


In planting them any variety can be 
used, but usually the Lookout Moun- 
tain, Peach Blow, or Green Mountain 
will be best. However, many_plant 
the regular varieties grown in the 
spring, such as Irish Cobbler, etc. The 
Lookout Mountain is of a rather in- 
ferior quality, but is one of the eas- 
iest varieties grown in the fall and 
should not be overlooked when decid- 
ing what kind to plant. 

Have a Variety of Vegetables to 
Market.— The truckers, especially 
those catering to local markets, 
should have a variety of truck, and 
should have it as nearly every month 
in the year as possible. In the lower 
part of the South, during August the 
following vegetables should be plant- 
ed by the trucker catering to the local 
market, unless there is some special 
reason why these cannot be market- 
ed: beets, carrots, radishes, parsley, 
lettuce, endive, mustard, turnip, ruta- 
bagas, cabbage, celery, cauliflower, 


ALFALFA 


Alfalfa hay makes the best and most nutritious feed for horses, 
Fall is the proper time 
When planted the end of August or during September, Alfalfa 
will yield full crops and make, under favorable conditions, four 
or five cuttings of nutritious hay the following season. 

WOOD'S ALFALFA SEED IS AMERICAN GROWN AND BEST 
QUALITY OBTAINABLE. 


and all live stock, 


Winter cover crops, furnishes excellent grazing and the earliest 
Get the best by orderng 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


FULGHUM OATS 


THE EARLIEST OF THE FALL SOWN OATS, 
Fulghum Oats are not only the earliest maturing, but one of 
the best and most productive varieties t 
mature from ten days to two weeks earlier than the Virginia Grey 
Winter Oats, and produce large, heavy grains of finest quality. 


ABRUZZI RYE 


This crop is used all over the South as a Winter cover crop, 
Winter and Spring pasturage and early green food, as well as for 
i Rye is very hardy and will grow on poorer land than any 
other grain crops. 

Abruzzi Rye is particularly adapted for the South, it being ten 
days earlier, making better growth and much larger yields of 
grain than ordinary rye. 


NEW FALL CATALOG 


Our new Illustrated Fall Catalog for 1919 has just been issued, | 
giving full information about all Fall crops, 
tcived a copy, write for it today. 


tomatoes, black-eyed peas, Mexican 
June corn and onion sets. Of course 
this is a big list of vegetables to be 
planted during any one month, espec- 
ially in the middle of the summer, but 
it should be kept in mind that when 
catering to the local market, one per- 
son will want one kind of vegetable 
and another another, and the trucker 
who succeeds best is the one who will 
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cannot be planted with any assurance 
of having them mature before frost. 
However, the following can be plant. 
ed with reasonable assurance of hay. 
ing them mature before frost. Toma. 
toes, endive, lettuce, radishes, beets, 
parsley, celery, Mexican June corn, 
snap beans, bush and lima beans, cab. 
bage and collards. Some of these 
vegetables will not of course be af. 





FIELD CROPS 


Turnips, bur clover. 

First half August only.—Second crop 
Irish potatoes, rutabagas. 

Last half August only.—Virginia win- 
ter oats. 


VEGETABLES 


Plant in Garden.—Bush snap _ beans, 
beet, carrot, corn salad, kale, kohl-rabi, 
lettuce, garden peas, Irish potato, radish, 
spinach, turnip, rutabaga turnip. 


Transplant to Garden, — Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, col- 


lard, tomato, é 





in 


Mailed free. 


WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: 


Note:—The above suggestions are suited particularly 
South being able to plant two to three weeks later. 


ARE LAND AND SEED READY? 


FLOWERS 


Candidum lilies, the earliest fal! bulbs 
to start, should be planted now to give 
bloom early next spring. 


LEGUMES AND FORAGE 


In extreme upper South, rye and oats 
for fall and winter grazing, bur and 
crimson clover, turnips for hogs. 


FOR POULTRY 


Sow turnips, using 3 pounds seed to the 
acre on well prepared ground. Turnips 
can be grazed till freezing weather or 
the roots later can be buried or gathered 
from the field and fed as winter succu- 
lent feed. 


to the Upper South, the Lower 








have what the people want when they 
want it. 

In the upper part of the South, some 
of the vegetables mentioned above 
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sowing, 


























cultivation. They 















If you have not re- 
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fected by frost. This is especially true 
of such as cabbage, collards, celery, 
etc. 


Plant Liberally of Turnips.—No 
trucker who is catering to the local 
market should fail to plant a good 
liberal supply of both rutabagas and 
turnips. The rutabagas should be 
planted some earlier than the regular. 
varieties of turnips, because they 
stand the hot weather better. Excépt 
in the central and upper portions of 
the South, it is doubtful if turnips 
should be planted earlier than the 
middle or latter\part of August. Rut- 
abagas can be planted during July 
and August. In planting turnips, one 
should take great care to plant on 
rich soil, because it is impossible to 
produce the maximum amount of tur- 
nips and to produce those that are 
tender and juicy without planting 
them on soil that is well supplied with 
plant food. See that the ground is 
well prepared, that the soil is thor- 
oughly fined, well fertilized and plant 
as nearly as possible when there is a 
good season in the soil. Do not broad- 
cast, that is if you care about secur- 
ing the maximum crop. Of course by 
sowing broadcast on real rich land 
excellent results can be obtained, but 
this is not the surest method. Plant 
in rows, two and a half to three feet 
apart, unless on a small place where 
hand cultivation is to be practiced, in 
which case 18 inches to two feet will 
be sufficient width. Just as soon as 
the plants are large enough they 
should be sufficiently thinned to allow 
the full and complete development of 
each plant left. There is no use of 
leaving two, three or four plants ina 
hill, and having several turnips, none 
of which are properly developed. 

Clean Up Rotten Fruit.—At the risk 
of being considered.a crank by those 
who read our notes from week to 
week and month to month, we are 
again going to bring up the subject of 
keeping the ground under the fruit 
trees free of rotten fruit. We know 
positively that this is the proper thing 
to do. And we know that if it isnt- 
done the result is going to be the 
spreading of many diseases and insect 
pests that will cause trouble the fol 
lowing year. Therefore, let us agait 
insist that those who would keep the 
fruit trees as free as possible of in- 
sects and fungous pests pick all 
the decayed fruit that may be hang- 
ing on the trees, or that may be om 
the ground, just as fast as it is noticed 
that it is in this condition. 

Discontinue Orchard Cultivation— 
The time of year is about here whet 
one should discontinue cultivation in 
the orchard because if cultivation § 
carried on too late the wood will be 
be kept in a growing condition too 
late to properly mature before col 
weather, and the result may be #% 
jured wood when the first hard freez 
ing weather comes along. Just: kee 
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Mill Price on Galvan- 
ized Metal Roofing 


makes it more susceptible to freezing 











in mind that late cultivation means | 

> : 
Not a Jobber S, but a the wood of the tree will be kept 
growing that much longer, thereby 


putting it in a tender condition, which | 


in early winter. 
is the new way—the better way—to get your gal- 7 a ape . . ‘ 

Hore vd steel roofing and steel shingles. The only profit Unless the soil in the orchard is 

sade besides ours) is made by the man who buys it. ‘te . H o3 . ¢ etes 2 
{necse able to give a roof of copper-bearing steel for | Quite rich, it will be found advisable 
ihe price formerly paid for a scrap-iron roof ae - ne e » fe " Le 

'G alvanized like a gold plated watch. Has twice the to put im a cover crop at the last cul 
strength of scrap-iron roof—will outwear three thinly | tivation. In the lower part and mid- 
galvanized. Made of new open-hearth steel—galvan- : . . 
jzing extra thick—sticks to the base metal like rivets | dle sections of the South, cowpeas are 
driven into armor plates. Comes in big sheets. Easy bablv as ¢ dac a aa he 
and quick to lay with hammer or hatchet. Gives yu | PrObDaDly as Good a Crop as Can be put 
@ lightning-progf, Sre-proof roct. in. In the upper section of the South, 


| some of the clovers will probably be 
found more satisfactory. 


Freight 
Paid! 


We pay the freight— 
furnish free the nails 
and washers. Ship quick 
from our factories, Gal 
vanized steel shingles can be 
bought from us at unheard of 
low prices—in beautiful artistic 
designs. Guarantee satisfaetion 
or your money back. Act NOW! 
Be sure to send a list of your 
requirements 

EAST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING co., 
Dept. 150, Birmingham, Ala. 


25 Cords a = 
One Man Log Saw 


Strong, Simple, Dependable. A Fuel maker 
and work saver, Cutsany size lous i nay senethe, 
Easy to move from log to log and cut to cut, 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG.SAW 


Does the work of 10 men. Makes wood sawing 







Prune Raspberries, Blackberries 
and Dewberries.—If it hasn’t already 
been done, the old raspberry, 
| berry, 
cut off, so as to allow the new vines 
| every opportunity for growing. Keep 
in mind that all of these fruits are 
| borne on the second- -year wood, and 





year. Therefore be sure to see to it 
that all these old canes are cut down. 
At the same time remove any weeds 
or grass that may have grown up 
around them, stir the soil around the 
plants, and if the ground is not rich, 
| fertilize so as to make a good growth. 
This, of course, should have been 
done early in the season, but it is 
better late"than never, and if it has 












GUAR. 
ANTEED 





mind that to get the best results a 
liberal amount of plant food should 







so as to produce best next season. In 

-the case of the asparagus, it is the 
roots that are growing for the pur- 
pose of producing the next year’s 
crop. 


90-DAY TRIAL 











While THERE IS YET TIME 


gous’ TENNESSEE | 


Your 


STAVE SILO 


De Ready to Save Your Silage 


= lll 
a 


Keep the Fields Free of Rotting 
Vegetables.—The truck grower should 


The Perfect Silo. Southern 
Ht Long Leaf Pine Construction i a ‘ ° " m 
mull TAIL M Patented doors, hinged like re- not leave any portion of the ground 
ra Mig {riserator. Ladder steps built covered with decayed vegetables. This 
| Thi in. Thorough protection against _ . . 
spoiled silage. is especially true with reference to 
rz 
rile ain ee “~~ po ag land where cabbage, cucumbers and 
wiadce SO , ee . . . 
; | aan li material and freight rates. Giv- things of this kind were grown, be- 
Mh E hy ing satisfaction to thousands. ° e . ‘ 
s Write for prices,, mentioning Cause it is here that various insects 


size. Ask, too, about our pine 
and cypress water tanks and 
Whirl Wind Ensilage Cutters. 


HMM UM 
CMM => 


and fungous pests may be getting in 
their work. Therefore, just as soon 











Also Cochrum’s Patent Feed Xx 
| i HN Chute. as any portion of the ground has had 
aS Knoxville Lumber & Milling Co. the crop gathered from it, give it a 
: 206 Randolph St., | oh ol ° 4 al he 
Knoxville, Tennessee. thorough cleaning up, cutting all the 
weeds, grass, etc., that may be left, 
and either turning them under or 
KODA K FINISHING burning them. Of course, it is not 


Mail your films to us for correct finishing. We 
make a specialty of high-class developing and 
printing—a 24-hour -service of expert workmen. 


Rolls 
Developed 
Free 


We also carry a full line of Eastman Kodaks 
and Films. 


FARMER & CANNON, 


Jewelers and Kodakers, 
318 N. 20th St., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over all expenses, That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 
bar maus sa neara mwvccene VPs Cart : lest, fas 
slogan "toe work we ay Denes ison 4 
FREE 2: ae fi ee i 
formation on Hay" iving valuable in- 
@pecial Cash 
Saible gov you gy to mak ot 
ADMIRAL aan} 
we: pRess COMPANY 


desirable to burn any more of the 
organic matter than can be helped, 
but it is far better to burn and de- 
stroy it than to leave around to cause 
trouble for other crops. The desir- 
able thing to do, of course, is to keep 
| the ground growing something all the 
time, even though it may be nothing 
other than a cover crop. Therefore 
any ground on which some vegetable 
crops are not growing and where it is 
not intended to plant any crop for 
winter should immediately be sowed 
down to some cover crop, such as 
cowpeas, soy beans, clovers, small 
grains, etc. It is far better to keep it 
this way than to allow it to become 
a breeding patch for weeds, insects 
and fungous pests. 


The rotted, knotty and inferior wa- 
termelons and cantaloupes should not 
be allowed to remain on the vines. 
When the ripe fruit is being gathered 
pick these off and feed to the hogs. In 
this way, not only will the hogs be 
given some good food, but one will 
destroy large quantities of insects 
and funpgous pests, and leave the 
whole place in just that much better 
shape. And then, too, a watermelon 
or cantaloupe patch that has in it a 
bunch of half-rotten or knotty water- 
melons or cantaloupes does not look 
good, 













































FATUOUS BROTHERHOOD 





BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves moneyand — chert had a new, brother about three 

Deckache, Send for FREE catalog No. P 201 sho wing low price weeks old. ; EB 
and latest improvements, First order gets ager “Who does your little brother look like? 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, 9oasked one of the neighbors. P 

“ft don’t know that he looks much like 

When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you , 20ybody,”’ replied Robert. “He looks a little 

®$ an advertiser in The Prepressive Farmer, whie like ex-President Taft in the back of his 

guarantees the reliability “of all advertising it carries,’ | neck,’’—Detroit Free Press. | 


”~ 


easy and profitable. When not sawing wood use > , = 
ag portable engine for pumping water and on bey been already attended to, do so 
other power jobs. at once. 

icritedeerly OTTAWA MFG. CO. “*°"° | 
eee. HG ig 1849 Wood Street, zive the same treatement to the 
FULLY Ritewse old asparagus stalks, and keep in| 


be given while the stalks are growing | 








black- | 
and dewberry vines should be’ 


| that unless new wood is produced this 
' year a crop cannot be produced next | 
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Leadership Won 


in Iwo Years 


In all our experience as plow makers—and we 
have been ‘‘on the job’’ ninety-four years—we 
never brought out a plow that won quicker -or 
more widespread success than the one pictured 
below. Placed on the market less than two years 
sales have already reached 
an immense volume. 


ago, 
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B. F. Avery & Sons 
Mixed Land Plow 


**made good’’ right from the start because it is an excep- 
tional plow in appearance, quality of material and per- 
formance in the field. It is a general-purpose steel plow 
for loamy, clay, sandy or mixed land. Works equally 
well in old ground or sod: 


Besides having a bottom of improved shape, the mold- 
board is made of finest quality, extra-hardened, soft- 
center steel, giving exceptional scouring qualities. On 
the smaller sizes there is only one bolt to remove in 
changing shares. 


If your soil calls for a general-purpose steel plow, here 
is the plow that will please you “right down to the 
ground.” The Avery dealer will gladly show it to you. 














Housework Seems Easier 


When you refresh your- 
self occasionally with a 


cold bottle of 


Chero-Lola 


Have your grocer send up a case 
a few bottles on ice. Always 
serve,—Refreshing and satisfying. 














Be will be 


WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 
Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


to diverted attentionfand to avoid 
before addressing the envelope, 


Che POM sc cecs tain it 


given. 
These are due to lapses of memory or 
them, ane refer to the advertisement 


and then copy the address just as it is given in 
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165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





During hot summer 
days, simplicity in cream 
separator construction 
avoids waste and makes 
possible quick and easy 
handling of milk. 


The DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator is re- 
markably simple. Thou- 
sands of DE LAVALS 
are run and cleaned by 
children every day. 


This ‘simplicity means 
long life and freedom 
from repairs,"and is the 
outcome of over forty 
years of unquestioned 


leadership in cream separator inventing, developing and perfecting. 


Every part has been developed to its highest degree of simplicity 
coupled with efficiency and the DE LAVAL has earned for itself the 


name of being “the world’s standard separator.” 


: More De LAVALS are in use than of all other makes 


combined 


See the local De Laval agents, or, if you don’t know 
him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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feed. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Let us send you free full 
particulars, illustrated cir- 
cular and prices. Learn 
what a Gruendler Grinder 
can do for YOU—your 
profits—your success on 
the farm. Mail it TODAY 


—don’t wait. 

Gruendler Patent Crusher 
and Pulverizer Co. 

Dept. 974 St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 








SAVE 20% IN FEED VALUE 


Grind Your Own Grain 


Make grain feed more digestible and nourish- 
ing—utilize waste products which have high 
feed value when ground, 
can be fed absolutely free by grinding the 


One animal in five 


A Gruendler Grinder will pay for itself 


quickly and continue to pay,you a profit for 
many years. 


GRUENDLER 
GRINDERS 


“Grind Anything That Grows 


You can grind your ear corn, snap corn, alfalfa, cobs, stalks, hulls, 
velvet beans, or anything else, to any fineness in one operation. 
Gruendler Grinders are made in several sizes to meet the need of any 
farm use. Strong, substantial, durable, trouble-proof and almost ever- 
lasting. Require very little power, occupy only small floor space, never 
balk, clog or fail you. Thousands in use, giving satisfaction everywhere. 
Fully guaranteed. Money back if you are not satisfied after trial. 





ru BUSSSSSRERSCRREREEE! 
* 

= GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER 
? AND PULVERIZER CO. 


Dept. 974 St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Gentlemen:—Without any obligation on my part, 
please send me your illustrated circular, full particu- 
lars and prices of Gruendler Grinders. 
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to local agents. 













Please send me full particulars of your money-making offer 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 











Livestock Suggestions for August 


UGUST is the month 

pastures to retard the 
growth of the livestock. In many sec- 
tions there has been an abundance of 
rain and the pastures may not begin 
to fail in those sections as early as 
| usual this year, but whenever pastures 
| begin to get short in the fall some 
| thing should be done to relieve the 
situation. Some of the animals, those 
in best condition, may be sold, or 
when feed is available some of the 
|animals may be fed. For such feeding 
soiling crops and silage are the best 
resources. In fact, unless one has 
ample pasturage to insure against 
short pastures in the early fall he 
ought to provide crops which may be 
gut and fed green or he should pro- 
| vide silage for summer and fall feed- 
‘ing. Many regard silage for summer 
feeding nearly as necessary as for 
| winter feeding. 


when short 


begin 


Many pastures are now short, sim- 
ply because the weeds and brush have 
| been allowed to grow so largely that 
| there is little soil left for grass grow- 
| ing. 
| Il 


If pastures are to be made this fall 
August is the month for laying the 
plans and getting them started. Af- 
ter September 15 other work will be 
so pressing that no attention can be 
given to such matters, and along next 
March and April there will be a flood 
| of inquiries about what can be sowed 
for summer grazing. 


Bermuda can be put out, if sods are 
used, almost any time when there is 
sufficient moisture in the ground, but 
it requires considerable time to get 
started so as to furnish much grazing. 
Lespedeza can be sowed in February 
}arid March and furnish good grazing 
ithe same year, but we know of few 
other pasture plants which will furn- 
ish much grazing the first year when 
sowed in the spring. When sowed on 
rich land with plenty of moisture, 
Bermuda grass seed will give a good 
stand anc furnish an abundance of 
grazing in a remarkably short time. 
Sowed in May or early June, Ber- 
muda will often furnish a lot of graz- 
ing the same year when the seed are 
good and there is plenty of moisture; 
but unless a good seed bed can be 
prepared, the seed are good and there 
|is plenty of moisture, sowing Ber- 
| muda grass seed is very uncertain. 
| August is the month to prepare the 
| land for next year’s pasture. The 
|} weeds, brush and briars should be 
|cut, and the soil put in condition for 
seeding a little later in the season. 


Ill 


Much is said and written about 
winter grazing in the South, but the 
amount of winter grazing actually 
furnished livestock is very small. This 
is especially true of the northern half 
of the cotton-growing area. The chief 
reason for this failure to supply win- 
ter grazing is the delay in preparing 
the land and sowing the seed. Spring 
grazing may be obtained from late 
fall seeding, but late fall, winter and 
early spring grazing can only be had 
with reasonable certainty by early 
fall seeding. There are difficulties in 
the way of this early fall seeding re- 
quired. Chief among these is our 
failure to recognize the need-of this 
early seeding and a cropping system 
and methods of handling our crops 
which do not give us clear land avail- 
able sufficiently early for seeding. 
Dry weather is the reason generally 
pity for failure and this is often a 
real obstacle, but a failure to prepare 





ithe land properly and early enough, 


increases the effects of the dry weath- 
er which is common in the fall. For 
instance, our corn fields grow up in 
grass so that they do not offer a pro- 
per seed bed between the corn rows. 
The early corn might be cut and 


shocked early enough to give a place 


for the early seeding of winter graz 
ing crops, but only a small part of the 
corn is harvested in that way. Wheat 


and oat stubble lands might be pre 
pared eatly in the season, but the 
are usually allowed to grow up in 
weeds, when not seeded to summer 
legumes, and consequently a seed bed 
with sufficient moisture is not obtain 
ed early enough in the fall. Whatever 
the difficulties, and they are often 
many and real, late fall and winte: 
grazing cannot be had in the north- 
ern half of the cotton-growing area 
unless the crops are sowed early, say 
in September. To have a suitable 
seed bed in September one must us- 
ually do some planning and some 
work in August. 


IV 


The amount of roughage for winter 
feeding can now be affected only by 
the saving of that already sowed and 
growing. Although the corn crop is 
short in some sections of the South, 
due to too much moisture and lack of 
cultivation, there will probably be 
enough roughage grown to feed the 
farm livestock of the South if it were 
all saved. With prices for hays high, 
cottonseed hulls, and all other rough- 
age are also likely to be high-priced. 
Nearly all kinds of roughage are sell- 
ing at too high a price compared with 
their feeding value. It is difficult to 
see how any farmer can afford to buy 
roughage. One share-cropping land- 
lord was recently heard to say he did 
not care how high feed went, or 
whether his Negro tenants grew and 
saved any or not, because they paid 
for it out of their cotton crop and he 
made a profit on selling feed to them. 
But this is not common, nor is it good 
business for either tenant or landlord. 
All roughage grown this year, every 
pound of it, should be saved. Corn 
stover is not high-class roughage and 
there is great waste in feeding it, es- 
pecially unless cut or shredded, but it 
is better than none and if saved on 
the farm is cheaper than any that can 
be bought. Wherever grass or other 
roughage can be saved, no matter if 
it is not of high quality, it should be 
saved. On nearly every farm more 
roughage can be saved by giving a 
little special care and attention to it. 
Certainly every corn stalk should be 
saved this year. 


Vv 


The putting of the crop into the silo 
is the most important matter connect- 
ed with silage-making. The kind of 
crop used and the sort of material out 
of which the silo is built are relatively 
unimportant matters. The condition 
of the crop and the way it is put in 
determines the quality of the silage. 
Of course, if one has inferior or spoil- 
ed silage, it is convenient and self- 
consoling to lay the blame on the silo 
or the crop, but when one has unsat- 
isfactory silage he can more safely 
lay the blame on himself. The mis- 
takes generally made are putting the 
crop in before sufficiently mature an 
failing to cut it fine enough and dis- 
tribute and pack it evenly. To fill the 
silos quickly usually reduces the cost 
which is an important item, but if to 
reduce cost the quality of the silage 
is lowered it may be false economy. 
Cutting the material fine makes the 
cutting go slower and increases the 
cost, but it will usually pay to cut the 
material reasonably fine, especially 
that put in the last half or quarter of 
the silo. Attention must be given to 
securing an equal distribution of the 
material and tramping or packing 1 
around the outside next the silo walls, 
Most spoilage takes place around the 
outside. Unless the material is cut 
fine, equally distributed and packed 
well around the outside it is apt to 
settle away from the silo walls and 
allow air to enter. This means spoil- a 
ed silage. It may cost more to make, 
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VERY farm is a 

hog farm, and you 

can’t make profit cer- 
tain unless you 


farm with concrete. 


This book shows all 
the profitable uses of 
concrete for the hog 
raiser, and tells you 
how to build them— 
hoghouses, feeding 
floors, hog wallows, 
feeding and watering 
troughs, dipping vats. 
fence posts, corncribs, 
smoke-houses, brine 
tanks. You can’t af- 
ford to run a hog farm 
without them. 


Write for a free copy 
of “Concrete-on the 
Hog Farm.” Address 
our nearest District 
Office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT _ 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 





Atlanta Helena Parkersburg 
hicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Dallas Kansas City Salt Lake City 

Denver Los Angeles Seattle 

Des Moines Milwaukee St. Louis 

Detroit Minneapolis Washington 
New York 









Concrete for Permanence 
————__A 


two or three jobs of filling a silo, but 


No one really interested in the live- 
stock business can afford to miss the 
best fair held in his section this fall. 
He should attend at least one of the 
larger fairs where a good show of 
livestock is made. It is true that the 
way the average man “does” the fair 
it is of little value to him except to 
give him a general idea of how such 
fairs are conducted and of what show 
stock look like; but if one uses the 
fair for learning something about 
judging livestock there is no better, 
place for this purpose. 


No man should attempt to breed 
pure-bred animals to sell for breeding 
purposes until he has actually made a 
study of livestock judging. For teach- 
ing others or for teaching oneself 
there is nothing better in the begin- 
ning than the score card. It calls at- 
tention to the different points to be 
estimated in judging and shows their 
relative values or importance. Com- 
parative judging, or the placing of 
several animals in a class, is of little | 


he has had considerable training with 
the score card or some other method 
which gets similar results. To one 
who will familiarize himself with the 
score card or points to be judged and 
then watch and study the placing of 
the animals by a good judge at a large 
fair the experience will be worth 
much to him. The average Southern 
man who “goes into stock raising” 
does not appreciate the full import- 
ance of learning how to judge or se- 
lect the best animals. He goes about | 
it in a haphazard way and after a | 
long time often becomes a fair judge, 
but if he would study the score card 
first, apply it to as large a number of 
different individuals as possible and 
then study comparative judging at the 
fairs he would become a much better 
judge in much less time. 





Dirty Milking Machines Unsafe 


it usually means better filling. Of 
| course, the silo can be filled as one | 
continuous job and good silage ob- 
tained, but it requires more care and 
there is likely to be more waste space 
at the top from greater settling. 

VI 


value to the student of judging until | 

















“It has been stated by 
good authorities that the 
average milk yield of cows 
in the United States could 
be increased 80% by 
proper feeding.”—W. E. 
Horton, in Hoard’s Dairy- 


man, 


Sugarine Dairy Feed 


is the original molasses, grain and grain products feed for milk 
production—on the market 19 years. Has a record of increasing 
milk yield of cows 25% in two weeks’ feeding. 


Sugarine Dairy Feed makes money five ways: It brings up the milk 
yield, cuts down the feed bill, keeps cows in better health, saves 
trouble and expense of mixing your ration, saves your grain. 


A Complete Correctly Balanced Milk Ration 


Cows need no other concentrates or grain feeds to produce milk 
considerably in excess of the usual yield on ordinary. rations. 


There is a money-saving, result producing Sugarine Feed for every purpose. 


Sugarine Horse Feed with Alfalfa takes 
the place of oats and corn at a considerable 
saving in feed money. 

Sugarine Fat Maker gives steers a quicker 
ull lane finish for market—saves corn. 
Sugarine Poultry Feeds have record of 
doubling egg-yield in three weeks. 


Sugarine Hog Meal makes pork almost 
twice as fast as corn and at less cost. No 
corn or tankage needed. 

Sugarine Calf Meal brings calves to 5 
months old at one-fourth the cost—saves the 
cow's milk. 

The feed dealer in your locality will tell you about these feeds. Give hima crial 
order. Write us for free illustrated literature on care and feeding of live stock. 


THE SUGARINE COMPANY, Dept. B, Owensboro, Ky. 

















“[LJNLESS they are kept in a clean | 
and sanitary condition they are a 
menace to the quality of the milk 
drawn by them,” says R. M. Wash- 
burn, of the dairy division, University 
Farm, St. Paul. “To keep them safe 
they not only require thorough clean- 
ing in warm, soapy water, with suit- 
able brushes to reach into tubes and 
crevices, but they must be kept when 
not in use in some disinfecting solu- 
tion. Yet to get results it is not nec- 
essary to buy expensive germicides; 
old-fashioned chloride of lime will 
serve every purpose. This is made as 
follows: 


Stock Solution—Dissolve a _ 12- 
ounce can of chloride of lime (cal- 
cium hypochlorite) in 3 quarts of wa- 
ter; let settle, pour off the clear li- 
quid, and put it in a jug or dark glass 
bottle and keep tightly corked. 


Working Solution.—Add one pint of 
stock solution to 100 gallons of water 
or one-half pint to 50 gallons, or 
smaller amounts in proportion. This 
should be kept ‘alive’ by the addition 
daily of stock solution at the rate of 
about one ounce to each 25 gallons of 
the working solution. 


How to Use.—“The teat cups and 
tubes should be plunged entirely into 
the solution and all pockets of air in 
the tube emptied so that the water 
may come into actual contact with 
the walls of the rubber. 

“To sterilize milk bottles, pails and 
cans, the same working solution may 
be employed and will be found gener- 
ally more effective than the hot water 
method commonly used. 

“The milking machine is a great 
help or a great hindrance to quality. 








It all depends on how it is handled.” 





BETTER PRICES. 


FOR? YOUR PEANUTS. 


Why be discouraged over the price of peanuts? You can always make good profits 
on your cropif you market your peanuts better than your neighbors. | Plant good seed (hand 
or machine picked), clean and pick your crop with an Improved ‘‘Hustler Picker’ and 
house the peanuts Carefully until they are ready for market. Peanut dealers and oil mills 
always pay best prices for machine picked nuts, because they are cleaner and lese broken 
than other kinds. coe 


“The Hustler Picker’’ not only puts your nuts on the market in cleaner, finer condition 
and, therefore, gets you better prices for your crop, but it will do the work of dozens of hands 
and do better work than human fingers. The ‘‘Hustler’’ will pick and clean peanuts as fast 
as any crew and teams can supply it. It gives you a hay that equals alfalfa. 

The *‘Hustler’s’® separator (on every machine in 1919) thoroughly separates the nuts 
from all roots and trash, automatically delivering fine, clean peanuts on one side of the machine 
and all the trash onthe other. This gives better results than hand picking, and equally good 
seed for planting as hand picked nuts. 

The *‘Hustler’’ is all that its name implies; simple and easy to operate. Requires only 
6 H. P. to run satisfactorily. . Picks all codon of nuts and peas. One ‘‘Hustler’’ picked 
16,000 bushels of peanuts without needing repairs. Pays or itself in a single season. You 
can make handsome profits picking peanuts for neighbors. 


“Tow to Get Better Prices for 


Write at once for the interesting free booklet on st dealer, who 


Your Peanuts.’ Ask for prices of ‘‘The Hustler,” and name of 0 
will cheerfully demonstrate this wonderful machine to you. 


b in§ Lom yh 73, @ THAN FINGERS” 
SALEM IRON WORKS = 
100 Liberty Street, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Manufacturers of the famous ‘‘Hustler Saw Mills,’ 
known everywhere for satisfactory work. 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 
it carries.” 
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LL over the South now blossoming crape myr- 

tles are adding to the beauty of the rural land- 
scape. Don’t overlook Professor Massey’s sug- 
gestion for multiplying the number of crape myr- 
tles as given in last week’s Progressive Farmer. 





E HOPE Progressive Farmer readers 

where carefully studied our last week’s “Rich 
Land Special.” The information it contained about 
clovers we consider especially valuable. These 
winter nitrogen-gatherers are truly great crops, 
and we urge that they be given a trial this fall, at 
least on a small scale. 


every- 





VERY wide-awake North Carolina community 

that wishes to get its share of the fair premiums 
recently offered by the States Department of Agri- 
culture must file its application during August. 
Each North Carolina county is entitled to state 
help for one county fair, four community fairs, 
and two Negro fairs; county fairs getting $100 each 
and community and Negro fairs $25 each from the 
Department of Agriculture. See to it that your 
county gets its quota. 





ERE in North Carolina a license is required of 

men before they sell stock in any enterprise, 
and some swindlers are trying to make it appear 
that the state in giving this license thereby guar- 
antees the reliability of their promises. Such a 
statement is an outright falsehood and the making 
of it should be accepted as evidence enough that 
the agent'is a swindler and deserves to be run out 
of the community. We hope every Progressive 
Farmer reader will not only himself stay clear of 
these swindlers but help warn his neighbors agairst 
them. 





ISSATISFIED with the low prices which the 

poorer grades of tobacco are bringing, a general 
meeting of South Carolina tobacco growers was held 
in Florence last week. The result was the organiza- 
tion of the South Carolina Tobacco Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, with Mr. Bright Williamson. of Darlington, 
as President, and G. B. Ingram, of Hemingway, as 
Secretary-treasurer. The Executive Committee 
hopes to work out plans for making the organiza- 
tion of much practical value in getting growers to 
use the utmost care in both cutting and curing with 
a view to getting a high quality of leaf. Unlike 
last year, this is one year when only good grades 
pay a profit. ’ 





UR Virginia readers should not forget the Vir- 

ginia State Farmers’ Institute at Blacksburg, 
August 13-15, nor our North Carolina farmers the 
State Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Convention at 
Raleigh, August 27 to 29. Concerning the Virginia 
meeting, we are advised that 1,500 people are ex- 
pected, our correspondent adding: 


“Livestock parades, tractor demonstrations 
compared with heavy draft horse work, home 
problems, farm management, etc., will receive 
ample attention. The plots of the agricultural 
grounds are now at about their best, and the 
results of experiments in crop rotation, the 
use of fertilizers, etc., can be seen to best 
advantage. The farm women are to be given 
special attention by Mrs. M. M. Davis, State 
Agent in Home Demonstration work; a novelty 
is to be offered in the form of community sing- 
ing before each evening session.” 





VERYBODY admits that the farmer is not so 

good a business man as he ought to be. One of 
his greatest weaknesses is his failure to answer 
letters promptly. One of our advertisers in adjust- 
ing a complaint from one of our readers, for exam- 
ple, writes us: 


“The delay in sending the check to this man 
was caused by his own negligence in answering 
our correspondence, almost a month elapsing 
before he replied to a letter we had sent him 
asking him the cause of his dissatisfaction, and 


whether we could rémedy the fault or not 
Immediately on receipt of his reply, we mailed 
him a check,” 


‘ 


Why did this man wait “almost a month” to an- 
swer the letter from this business house? We do 
not know, but the chances are that part of the time 
he was out of stationery or stamps, and then for- 
got to get more when he went to town. If the 
average farmer would make it a point to keep on 
hand a liberal supply of stamps, postal cards and 
statienery, he would save a great deal of time and 
trouble both for himself and others. 





The Tragedy of Poor Land 


ECENTLY our attention was called to a corn 
field by the roadside. The growing corn was 
not notable because of vigor of growth and 
On the contrary, it was par- 
At 


two 


heaviness of yield. 
ticularly striking because of its poor growth. 
best, 


bushels per acre, worth perhaps $4. 


yield 


we estimated it would not over 
The stand was 
bad, the stalks were stunted and yellow, and the 
corn was nubbins rather than ears. 

This is not an uncommon picture in the South 
at this season. From Virginia to Texas every year 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres of corn, 
that fall 


paying the owner for his labor, to say nothing of 


and other crops as well, far short of 
such items as land rent, fertilizers and seed. 

In such conditions we have one of the chief rea- 
sons for farmers quitting the farm and going to 
town. Human beings inevitably drift toward the 
places and occupations offering the greatest re- 
turns for labor. That these “poverty acres” have 
been kept in“cultivation so long has largely been 
due to the feeling that there was nothing else to 
do but farm them. But with the higher wages and 
heavy demand for labor in the great industrial cen- 
ters, these acres must either be brought up to 
something at least approaching an average yield or 
they will be thrown out, to grow up in broomsedge 
and old-field pines. ; 

This problem of poor land—land that falls under 
our average yield—is one of our biggest. In pro- 
portion to the degree to which the individual farm- 
er solves it largely depend his profits and material 


well-being. 





More Legumes the Key to a More Profit- 
able Farming System 


HE greatest defect in Southern agriculture is 
a lack of legume production. The number of 

legume crops grown is large, but the acreage 
is small in comparison with our needs. The agri- 


of the South is not much 


that of Iowa and Illinois. 


culture as 
system 
much more largely corn-farmers than we are cot- 
ton farmers, in so far as the proportion of the land 


cultivated in these crops makes corn or cotton 


a one-crop 


as They are 


farmers. 

But corn growing naturally leads to clovers and 
the feeding of livestock, whereas the growing of 
cotton naturally leads away from livestock pro- 
duction. We need to grow more legumes than the 
Northern farmer, but actually grow less. Our lands, 
being bare during the winter and subjected to a 
much heavier rainfall, wash and leach more and 
consequently need more legumes to maintain their 
fertility. Any legume or other organic matter 
plowed under rots more quickly because of our 
warm and moist climate, hence we must plow un- 
der more to keep our soils rich, but we actually 
plow under less. 

There is much regarding soil fertility and crop 
production yet to be learned, but all agree that to 
economically build up and maintain soil fertility 
we must grow legumes. It is also pretty generally 
agreed that lime and phosphorus must be purchas- 
ed or brought in from outside sources when they 
are deficient. Lime and phosphorus are necessary 
on many soils for growing some legumes, but le- 
In 
fact, for those soils not too sour we have legumes 


For 


gumes with this help will make our soils rich. 


which will grow well without additional lime. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


almost any Southern soil that will grow any sort of 
a crop a legume can be found which will grow well 
on it, gather nitrogen from the air and add to its 
productiveness. 

A successful agriculture can only be built up on 
rich soils; ours are poor. Legumes grown often 
enough and at first plowed under until our soils are 
much improved and then fed to livestock and the 
manure applied to the land will make our soils rich, 
The South has not yet learned that legumes must 
be grown on the land often and that large amounts 
of organic matter must be plowed under frequently 
Once every 
Our 


to build up and maintain a rich soil. 
four or five years will not do in the South. 
climate is too warm and the rainfall too heavy for 
such small doses to suffice. This mild and moist 
climate 1s favorable to the growing of large crops 
of many different legumes, but it also makes their 
growth much more necessary if our soils are to be 


kept rich or productive. 





What to Do After the Wet Spell 


rains during past two or three 


EAVY the 
weeks over much of our territory have put 


farmers in serious condition. Second appli 
cations of fertilizers to corn and cotton have been 
delayed, it has been impossible to give needed cul- 
tivation, weeds and grass have gotten a firm hold 
and crops have largely rooted near the surface. 
What to do and how when the rains cease is quite 
a problem. 

Probably the job that should have first attention 
is that of killing the grass and weeds in the cotton 
and late corn. The implement that best does this 
with the least possible injury to the root system of 
the growing crop is the one that should be used. 
If a turn plow is most effective, use it, running it as 
shallow as is consistent with good work, and later 
using a cultivator or harrow to pull down any high 
ridges that may have been made. We would aim to 
keep the cultivators running in the cotton until it 
begins to open and in the corn until we are fairly 
certain that there is no danger of grass and weeds 
affecting the yield of corn. 

The problem presented because of the delay in 
making second applications of fertilizers is rather 
difficult of solution, and in attempting to solve it 
local conditions must ever be kept in mind. On 
late corn growing on our average thin lands, there 
is little question but that a side application of sul- 
phate of ammonia or nitrate of soda when the corn 
is from knee to waist-high will pay well, and we 
would urge that such applications be made, partic- 
uarly if the crop is fairly free of grass and weeds. 

For cotton in the lower half of the belt, that is, 
south of a line drawn westward from about Colum- 
bia, S. C., through Atlanta, Birmingham and Tex- 
arkana, we would hardly recommend side applica- 
tions of any kinds of fertilizers at this late date. 
The boll weevil is pretty nearly universal in this 
area, and second applications of fertilizers to cot- 
ton will probably do little more than add to the 
supply of boll weevil feed. Farther north, partic- 
ularly on thin land and where there are no weevils 
or very few, a side application to cotton will prob- 
ably pay, though it should by all means be made 


at once. 





A Thought for the Week 


HAT is it to hate poetry? It is to have no 

little dreams and fancies, no holy memories 

of golden days, to be unmoved by serene 
midsummer evenings or dawn over wild lands, 
singing or sunshine, little tales told by the fire a 
long while since, glow-worms and briar rose, for of 
all these things and more is poetry made. It is to 
be cut off forever from the fellowship of great men 
that are gone; to see men and women without their 
halos and the world without its glory; to miss the 
meaning lurking behind the common things, like 
elves hiding in flowers; it is to beat one’s hands 
all day against the gates of Fairyland and to find 
that they are shut and the country empty and its 
kings gone hence—Lord Dunsany. 
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Working With Other Folks: Suggestions 
For August 


By CLARENCE POE 











° i ° 
“We Mistake Living for Life” 
" E MISTAKE living for life.” 
So said John Galsworthy, the eminent 
English novelist, sometime ago; and what 
he said is true of too many people. We get caught 
in the round of labor and money-making, and for- 
get to take time really to live. The happiness of 
genuine comradeship with our families; the joys 
of fellowship with friends and kinsfolk; the pleas- 
ures of wholesome play and recreation; the exal- 
tation that comes from taking time for things of 
the mind, the heart, and the spirit—we are “too 
busy” for these things. We forget the truth of 
hat saying of John Richard Green’s which we have 
quoted before but which is worth quoting again: 
“What seems to me to grow fairer as life goes 
by is the love and peace and tenderness of it; 
not its wit and cleverness and grandeur of 
knowledge, grand as knowledge is, but just the 
laughter of little children and the friendship of 
friends and the cozy talk by the fireside and 
the sight of flowers and the sound of music.” 
Here was a man who had known success and fame 
and greatness in an unusual degree. Yet in his oid 
re he confessed that the things most worth while 





are these simple pleasures that are within the 
reach of millionaire and day laborer on equal 
terms. 


Six Seasonable Ways of Promoting 


Comradeship With Friends 


UGUST is a good month in which to find the 

happiness which the great historian described. 

An outing with one’s friends should provide 
“the laughter of little children and the friendship 
of friends, the sight of flowers and the sound of 
music’—even though the talking is not done by a 
fireside! + 

Let us consider six seasonable ways of getting 
this fellowship with friends, and numerous inci- 
dental benefits in addition: 

1. We may simply take a “vacation trip.” That 
is to say, we may go off for a rest, either alone or 
in company with a friend or friends. 

2. We may have a “family reunion” and so 
bring together people united by ties of blood and 
marriage, and strengthen these beautiful bonds of 
family regard and affection. 

3. We may have a community picnic with one 
or more invited speakers to discuss problems of 
agricultural progress and community betterment. 

4. We may have a community picnic designed 
especially to promote pleasure and sociability— 
simply a picnic dinner together with fishing or a 
ball game as an added attraction. 

5. We may have a picnic dinner with instru- 
mental music and singing as the social features. 

6. We may have “an agricultural excursion,” vis- 
iting some county or neighborhood noted for pro- 
gressive farming. Or a party of neighbors may go 
together to the farmers’ state convention, state 
farmers’ institute, or whatever the local name of 
such a state assemblage of farmers may be. 

Fortunately, however, this is not a case where 
we are limited to any one or two of the six propo- 
sition, There is no reason why a neighborhood 
should not have one picnic with speaking as the 
principal feature, another with music, another with 
games and fishing and then take an “agricultural 
excursion” in addition. The oftener we improve 
such wholesome opportunities for friendship and 
comradeship, the happier will be our lives and the 
greater will be our usefulness. 


Business Co-operation: An Example 
From Russia 


F COURSE, along with these social oppor- 

tunities, however, we can’t afford to neglect 

the opportunities for practical business ‘co- 
operation. The idea of business coOperation among 
farmers has not grown so rapidly in this country 
as in some others, but it is growing. The writer 
talked a few days ago with a Y. M. C. A. leader 
who is just back from Russia, and one of the things 
that impressed him most there was the wonderful 
spirit of codperation among the people, and the 
wonderful things which this spirit has accomplish- 
ed. The Russian codperative societies now have 
<<,000,000- adult members and represent families 


comprising about one-half of all the people in 
turmoil of 


the Bolsheviki. rule, 


Russia. 


During 


these coOperative societies, more than anything 
else, have held Russia together. The people would 
not let the government interfere with their organi- 
zations, and representatives of these organizations 
are now establishing important trade relations 
with England and the United States. 

Here in America we are as yet too much inclined 
to depend on politics for all needed reforms. Much 
good, of course, can be accomplished by wisely 
directed politics, but political movements lack two 
great advantages which cooperation offers. In the 
first place, coOperation develops business qualities 
and business ability among the codperators. In 
the second place, codperation also develops among 
the participants a spirit of brotherhood and com 
radeship. Merely voting for some political reform 
does neither of these things. 

We ought therefore to continue boosting busi- 
fiess cooperation among farmers’ until our people 
make at least as good a record in this matter as do 
the people of Russia. 


x 7 
Build Cotton Warehouses Now 


N THIS department a month ago we urged 
farmers to erect cotton storage warehouses in 
all cotton-growing sections now lacking such 
facilities. With the present high prices for cotton, 
it is likely that we lose enough by weather damage 
every year to pay a 10 per cent dividend on every 
warehouse building in the Southern states. 
Texas, Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina now have state warehouse systems, 
and if you live in one of these states you can get 
free help—building plans, cost estimates, and full 
general information—from your state warehouse 
superintendent. And no matter in what state you 
live, you should ask the United States Department 
of Agriculture for a copy of its new 1918 “Year- 
book” containing an exhaustive article on “Cotton 
Warehousing: Benefits of an Adequate System,” 
by R. L. Newton and J. M. Workman. If you can’t 
get a complete copy of the Yearbook, ask for one 
of the free reprints of this article just issued. It 
not only shows the advantages of warehousing, 
but gives useful, illustrated plans for the organi- 
zation, building and management of warehouses. 
Meanwhile the following statement from a gentle- 
man interested in the North Carolina State Ware- 
house System should be of interest: 


“In addition to the storage business the au- 
thorities will make an effort to have the ware- 
house become the center for cotton weighing 
and grading in the various communities. This 
will put the new warehouses on a paying basis 
at once, and will not make them depend. en- 
tirely on the storage business to pan out finan- 
cially. It is believed the transfer of this part 
of the business to the community warehouses 
will not be difficult. Under this plan the cotton 
farmer would bring his cotton to the ware- 
house, have it weighed and graded, and then 
instead of carrying it to the cotton traders 





A FAVORITE POEM: “HIGHLAND MARY” 


singer of old Scotland, which is a favorite among 


A NOTHER poem by Robert Burns, the beloved 
our Progressive Farmer readers is given herewith: 


Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumliie! 

There simmer first’ unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry; 

For there I took the last fareweel. 
O' my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloom'’d the gay green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me ana my dearie; 
For dear to me as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 
Wi’ monie a vow and lock’d embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 
, pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder; 

But O! fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! 
Now green’'s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 





O pale, pale now, those rosy Ips, 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance, 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
And mould’ring now in silent dust 
T t heart that lo’ed me dearly! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary 


—Robert Burns 
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will store the cotton, take his receipt, and if 
he needs any money will sell the recéipt.” 


A Texas Credit Union as an Object 
Lesson 


O NEIGHBORHOOD should be half-way sat- 
isfied with itself until it has a farmers’ credit 
union. Mr, Bradford Knapp has recently told 

the story of the Red Springs, Texas, Credit Union 
in a way that deserves repetition. “This Red 
Springs community,” he says, “was a community 
growing in hatred toward the town people and 
feeling resentment because farmers thought that 
the hand of the world was against them. Mr. Clar- 
ence Ousley, of the Department of Agriculture, was 
a wise enough man to know that there must be an 
underlying cause. He sought for the reason and 
found it in exceedingly high interest rates and 
high prices for things bought on credit at the store. 
You may say that this was caused by an unsafe 
system of farming. That may be true, but the con- 
dition called for a remedy. A man_was sent to 
organize a credit union in that community. This 
credit union borrowed money from the same banks 
on joint security at around 8 per cent instead of 
the old rate of 20 per cent, which enabled the com- 
munity to buy its goods for cash prices, and at 
lower rates from the very business men who had 
formerly sold to them on credit. This led to fur- 
ther codperation, and now that neighborhood has 
a cooperative gin, a cooperative cannery, and is 
talking about a codperative laundry. All the time 
their credit union has still served them. The ex- 
perience of this community has led it to the solu- 
tion of its own problems, and as injustices have 
disappeared, farmers recognize that a democratic 
government does furnish opportunity for the re- 
dress of their wrongs. They.are a much happier 
people now.” 

In every state there. should be some official 
charged with the duty of helping organize such 
credit unions. If your state department of agri- 
culture or extension service lacks such a man, de- 
mand that one be employed to help your farmers 
in this highly important matter. 

BJ 


Three Examples of Community Progress 
I 
NE of my friends who lives about two days’ 
journey (by automobile) from the mountains, 
reports that in-his community the farmers 
expect to combine an “agricultural excursion” and 
a picnic outing party. They expect to take a trip 
to the mountains and stop on the way to visit the 
most progressive dairying section in their part of 
the world, 
Il 
Another rural community did a wise thing re- 
cently. The people held a citizens’ meeting to dis- 
cuss ways and means to break up blockading and 
liquor selling. In many sections it may be better 
to have churches and Sunday schools codperate to 
effect this result. But in every community claim- 
ing to be civilized, the law-abiding element should 
find some way to put down lawlessness and immor- 
ality. The Christ who scourged the money- 
changers out of the Temple certainly would not 
have much patience with a church too timid to go 
up against a blockader or bootlegger. 


A community singing was held recently in an- 
other community I know and was so successful that 
it is to be repeated. A newspaper clipping now 
before me refers to the matter in this way: 

“Literally hundreds of requests have been 
made by people all over this section, for an- 
other community singing such as was held here 

June 12. It was universally referred to as ‘the 

best thing that ever came to Fuquay,’ and there 

has been an almos+ constant clamor for a 

repetition. At the coming concert, some of the 

best old-time fiddlers in the state will take 
part. There will also be vocal solos, choruses, 
male quartets, piano duets and solos, and 
among the very best numbers will be ‘Old Ken- 
tucky Home,’ ‘Dixie’ and ‘Old Black Joe,’ 
sung by the entire audience, with full chorus 
and all instruments providing accompaniment.” 

There are hundreds of other communities in the 
South where community singing would be just as 
successful and helpful. 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 





HEN it goeth well with the righteous, the 
city rejoiceth: and when the wicked perish, 
there is shouting.—Proverbs 11:10. 
He that is faithful in that which is least, is faith- 
ful also in much: and he that is unjust in the least, 
is unjust also in much.—Luke 16:10. 
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A Healthy Skin 


Your skin does not smart and burn 


after being washed with Ivory Soap. 
Instead, the skin is soothed by the mild, 
ure, delightful Ivory lather. Ivory . 
oap is non-irritating because it con- 
tains no satenibliak alkali. It does 
not remain in the pores because it does 
not contain unsaponified oil. Its pur- 
ity and mildness make it the logical 
soap for those who would keep their 
skin clean and healthy. 
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A monument or memorial should 
combine beauty with durability. 


Synonymous with things delicate, and yet 
everlasting, is the memorial made from 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


It is impossible to conceive of a memorial which 
combines more tender expressiveness with 
sturdy endurance. 

GEORGIA MARBLE is almost like velvet to the 


touch, and yet is an unchanging sentinel against 
time and elements. 









Your dealer will go more thoroughly into the mat- 
ter of memorials with you at your request. 










THE 
P\. GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 
TATE, GA. a 











—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 


Never throw away a copy of The P Ive nti : > aie 
Farmer. If you don’t file your paper for future ~. ee ae eee ee 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, J. R. SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, INO. 


farm woman or farm boy. 





Don’t Throw Away This Paper | 











Save your papers and get a binder. 





Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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Our Farm Women 
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A CONSOLATION 


HEN in disgrace with fortune and 


men's eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my boot 


less cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate; 


Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends 
possessed, 

Desiring this man’s art, 
scope, 

With what I most enjoy, contented least; 


and that man's 


Yet in these 
spising, 

Haply I think on 
state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heav- 
en’s gate; 


thoughts myself almost de- 


thee—and then my 


For thy sweet love remembered, such 
wealth brings 

That then I scorn to 
with kings. - 


—William Shakespeare. 


change my state 











A New Game for Children’s 
Parties 


ERE is a new game for children’s 

parties that is guaranteed to banish 
the stiffness and restraint oftimes at- 
tendant upon little folks “dressed up 
for the party.” 

The preparations are quite simple. 
Have ready several egg shells whose 
contents have been blown out through 
the smallest possible holes. Only one 
egg shell is needed at a time, but as 
they break easily, it is best to have 
several extra ones handy. Remove 
the cloth from a table and draw a 
chalk line down the center, length- 
wise. 

Divide the company into two bands 
and make the opposing factions kneel 
beside the long table, facing each oth- 
er across the chalk line. Now place 
an egg shell before one of the chil- 
dren and tell him to blow with might 
and main. Across the table sails the 
egg shell and the fun begins. The op- 
posing line puffs vigorously and back 
across the line it comes. The idea is 
to blow the egg shell off the table on 
the enemies’ side of the chalk mark. 
It is not permissible to stop the egg 
shell with the face or hands, just good 
hard blowing is the only means of de- 
fense. 

Each participant shrieks with 
laughter at the comical way the other 
fellow puckers up his mouth and 
blows. In all unconsciousness some 
fearful and wonderful faces are made. 
Pouff! Stiffness and formality have 
vanished out of the back- door; there 
is no place for sad fellows amidst the 
jolly “huffers and puffers.” 

And last, but not least, is this re- 
commendation of the game—only the 
egg shells are needed for the fun, the 
contents can be used in making the 


“party eats.” 
MRS, T. E. LIDE, Jr. 
Minter, Alabama. 


How We Saved Tomato Seed 


E RAISED tomatoes for the 

Northern market and thére were 
always lots of fancy over-ripe toma- 
toes which could not be shipped and 
we had no time to can them. We 
placed a barrel handy and as we sort- 
ed the tomatoes we threw the ripe 
fancy ones in the barrel and as they 
decayed we stirred them until they 
were thoroughly broken up and the 
seeds would sink to the bottom. Ev- 
ery few days we would renovate the 
barrel and wash out the seed and put 
them out to dry. 

The seed were stirred every day so 
that all sides dried even. When they 
got thoroughly dry we picked out the 
bits of peelings which had not been 
washed out. 

By saving only the fancy tomatoes 
and guaranteeing them to be pure, we 





to sell them to the seeds- 


As we always 


were able 
men for a good price. 
had a lot of tomatoes, we saved sev- 
eral pounds of seed each year. One 
year we sold over thirty dollars worth 
of seed, which would have been wast- 
ed otherwise. AZEL SHUMAKER. 
Utica, Miss. 





Unstopping the Kitchen “Sink” | 

USED to have a great deal of trois 

ble with my sink, as it frequently 
got stopped up with grease and other 
substances. 

After several occurences of thd 
sort, I began to study just how to 
prevent this, and as it was quite a job 
to take apart the piping, I decided 
that a better way must be found. 

Finally in despair one day I shaved 
a long piece of “casing,” or %-inch 
wide lumber, and shoved this up the 
pipe to try and locate the stoppage. 
As this casing was 20 feet long, it 
went a great way up the pipe, and 
created a vacuum suction, which 
when I pulled it out, forced the grease 
out with it. I did this several times, 
and soon this suction caused the sink 
to come clear, and so I saved a big 
plumbing job. 

This arrangement can be used on 
all short line pipes from sinks, and 
will prove satisfactory. The secret is 
to have casing fit the pipe, so there 
will be no air space. 

B. YORKSTONE HOGG. 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 





Two Authorities on Bed-wetting 
]F URINE is passed involuntarily 

after the child is three years old,a 
physician should be consulted, not 
necessarily to give drugs but to in- 
struct the mother as to the diet and 
general hygiene. 

Incontinence of urine may be dué 
to a great variety of causes, among 
which may be mentioned a highly 
acid urine, stone in the bladder, which 
is of comparatively rare occurence, 
adenoids, thread-worms, constipation, 
inflammation of the vulva and vagina 
in girls, and tightly adherent foreskin 
in boys. By far the greater number 
of cases, however, are due to a lack of 
development of the nervous system 
and, in addition, a bad habit. Not in- 
frequently the trouble is caused by 
too freely indulging in water and 
milk late in the afternoon and during 
the night. It is rarely a symptom of 
kidney trouble or bladder disease, 
The relief of the inveterate bed-wet- 
ter of five or six years of age is often 
most difficult. The child must be ex- 
amined by a physician to determine 
that there is no local cause for the 
trouble. If no such cause is found, 
well directed medication by the doc- 
tor with the mother’s codperation will 
usually relieve the patient, although 
it may require months to do it. In 
the cases of only occasional bed-wet- 
ting, and with younger patients, the 
mother alone can often accomplish 
considerable. 


No water or milk should bé given 
after four o’clock p. m. The child 
should have a dry supper, for which I 
would suggest cereal, hominy, or rice, 
any of which may be served with but- 
ter and a little sugar. If the child will 
not take the cereals without milk, a 
very little may be added. This with 
stewed fruit and a piece of bread is 
sufficient. The child’s bed clothing 
should be light, and he should be 
made to sleep on his side, not back. 
In order to prevent the child resting 
on his back tie a piece of any thin 
goods about the body with a large 
knot between the shoulders. The child 
should always be taken up at ten or 
eleven o’clock and made to urinate. 

If the boy needs circumcision, that 
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of 44-inch material. 
2915—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 
Size 38 requires 2 
the dress. Width at lower edge, 
2912—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 
measure, Size 38 requires 5 yards 
lower edge, is about 1% yard. 


sizes: 


large, 40-42; 

quire 5% yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, 








2919—Child’s Play Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 


34, 36, 38, 
yards of 36-inch material for the guimpe, and 4% yards for 
is about 1% yard. 


sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
of 44-inch material. Width of skirt at 
Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; 


2906.—A Comfortable Lounging Robe.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
and extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 


The Progressive Farmer. 





Size 4 requires 2% yards 


years. 


40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 


Size medium will re- 
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Gan Roofing on Locust 
Grove Farm Buildings, 
Blairsville, Pa. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
ATLANTA 
R.O. Campbell Coal Co. 
BIRMINGHAM 
Young & Vann Sup. Co. 
CHARLOTTE 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
CHATTANOOGA 
James Supply Co. 
DALLAS 
Pittsb’g Plate Glass Co. 
HOUSTON 











is, has a restricted foreskin; if there 
is any irritation in the girl or boy, if 
there are thread-worms or any local 
disorders, treatment of the local con- 
ditions may effect a cure. 

A few bed-wetting children are 
troubled with incontinence during the 
day as well. There is a constant leak- 
age, the clothing being wet the great- 
er part of the time. The management 
of these causes, however, differ in no 
respect from that advised for those 
first mentioned, except in the matter 
of medication, which can only be car- 
ried out by a physician.—Dr. Kerley 

The problem of is 
very common one and the 
varies with the cause. In some cases 
it is due to a disorder of the brain, 
but in apparently healthy children it 
niay be due to some irritation. If the 
boy (or girl) needs circumcision or 
has worms these should be attended 
to first, as well as anything that af- 
fects the general health. A nervous, 
sickly child liable to wet the bed 
because of lack of strength to control 
the muscles of the bladder. 


bed-wetting a 


treatment 


is 


In many cases bed-wetting is a 
habit established in infancy which is 
hard to break even though the child 
thinks he is trying. In some way an 
impression must be made upon the 
mind of the child that will remain 
even when he is asleep. Rewards have 
been found to produce good results. 
The promise of a much desired toy 
after a certain number of dry nights 
has proved successful in many cases. 
As a rule, punishments do not have as 
good effect in these cases as do re- 
wards. The payment of five cents for 
each dry night has brought better re- 
sults than whippings for wet nights. 
During the day the child should be 
taught to hold his water as long as 
possible so as to expand the bladder 
and to gain control of the muscles. 
Liquids should not be given after four 
in the afternoon. The child should 
sleep in a well ventilated, cool room. 
The bed should be rather hard and 
not sag in the middle and the cover- 
ings should be as light as possible for 
warmth, Elevating the foot of the 
bed slightly sometimes has beneficial 
results by relieving the pressure on 
e bladder—Dr. Lowry. 





Salting and Fermentation of 
Vegetables 


j [ERE are three methods of salting: 
Fermentation with ae salting. 
Fermentation in bri 

ting without "ape ntation, 
FERMENTATION WITH DRY SALTING 
Wash vegetables 
Drain but not dry them, 
Weigh them 
1. Weigh cut 8 pounds salt for every 100 


Pounds vegetables, 


&. Cever bottom of container with 1 inch 
vegetabies. 
6. Sprinkle in little salt. 
7. Alternate vegetable 
Salt. 
8. Put salt that is left over top. 
9. Make vessel only three-fourths full, 
10. Spread two thicknesses cheescloth. 
11. Tuck cloth well in at edges. 
12. Weight well. 
13. Let ferment 8 
weather. 
14. When bubbling ceases fermentation fs 
complete. 
15. Put in cool place. 
16. Prevent formation of scum. 
Cabbage or sauerkrau is particularly good 
this method. 


SALTING WITHOUT FERMENTATION 
1, Wash vegetables. 


2. Drain but not dry. 
3. Weigh. 
4. For 100 

pene salt, 
5 ut 1 inch vegetable layer in bottom of 

‘omek 
6. Sprinkle heavily with salt. 


and sprinkling of 


to 10 days in warm 


by 


pounds vegetables weigh 25 


| 
nearly 


7. Alternate layers of each until 
fuil, 

8. Cover with cheese cloth, 

9. Weight 

10. Set in coo! place. 

If brine does not cover vegetables in 24 
hours make brine of 1 pound salt to 2 quarts 
water Pour on brine to come up around 
wooden cover. There will be very little bub- 
bling. As soon as buhatine ceases prevent 
scum, 

Dandelion, spinach, turnip salad, cabbag 
snaps, green »peas corn, oung cowpeas, 
chard, kale and collards are good by this 


method. 


SPECIAL RECIPE FOR CORN 


Remove husk and silk, plunge in boiling 
water 10 minutes Remov corn from cob 
with sharp knife Weigh corn and pack by 


salting without brine 
TO PREVENT SCUM \ 
Virst method: 


Place containers where they will be undis- 
turbed. 

Cover surface with very hot melted paraf- 
fin. See that it boils up ana makes a smooth 
even layer to the very edge. If paraffin 
breaks, Wash, melt and replace. If paraffin 
becomes dirty, remove, melt, strain and re- 
place. 

Second method: 

Pack full, 

Put in head of barrel or keg. 

Bore %-inch hole in head. 

Fill completely with brine of % cup salt 
to gallon water. Allow barrel to stand until 
bubbling ceases. Add more brine as it goes 


down. Plug vent tight. 
Third method: 

Cover brine with cottonseed or other 
wholesome oil. This must be skimmed or 
siphoned off before getting out the vegeta- 





bles. 
Bul- 


Last but not least, send for Farmers’ 
by 


letin 881, “Preservation of Vegetables 
Fermentation and Salting,”’ United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., or to your county or state home demon- 
Stration agent. 





Women 


can women grow 

unless they are interested? 

How can they be interested 

unless they know? 

can they know 

unless they read? 

can they read 

unless they take am igazine? 

You can té« n by a woman's home and a wom- 
an’s eyes whether she reads or not. 


Ow 


How 





How 


FIFTY-FIFTY 


A woman doesn't 
driving a nail, but 
try to wrap up a bundle 
Times, 


make much headway | 
did you ever see a man 
of laundry ?—-Akron 


Pittsb’g Plate Glass Co. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Cameron & Barkley Co. 
KNOXVILLE 
W. W. Woodruff Hdwe. Co. 
LOUISVILLE 
R. B. Tyler Co. 
MEMPHIS 
Fischer Lime & Cm’t Co. 
MIAMI 
Cameron & Barkley Co. 
NASHVILLE 
T. L. Herbert & Sons 
NEW ORLEANS 
Woodward, Wight & Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
A. M. DeBolt 
SAN ANTONIO 
Pittsb’g Plate Glass Co. 
TAMPA 
Cameron & Barkley Co. 
LITTLE ROCK 
Fischer Lime & Cm’t Co, 


need. 














*On my house 22 years. 
Philip Carey Company makes the best 
roofing a farmer can buy.” 
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ROOFINGS 





The quotations below from letters 
we have on file refer to Carey Flexible 
Cement Roofing. 


You can buy thistime-tested roofing 
today—just insist on the genuine Carey 
Flexible Cement Roofing—the kind 
with the burlap in it. 
ment—buy a roofing that you abso- 
lutely Know will give long service— 
because you know it has given the 
longest roll reofing service on record. 


Don’t experi- 


*Best Roofing made. Used 20 years.” 


A. C. COLLER, Ney, Ohio 


**On my barn 20 years. Never leaked.” 
A. A. STRINGHAM, Manchester, Mich. 


Think the 


J. F. BURGGRAF, Rushtown, Ohio 


Write for folder containing the testi- 
mony of many more jusers and de- 
scribing Carey Roll Roofings and 
Asfaltslate Shingles for every farm 


The Philip Carey Co. 


503-523 Wayne Ave., Lockland, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Direct from Factory to You | 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 
for any purpose. NOW is thetime to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
eludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
operate when you get it. Safe delivery guaran- 
Immediate factory shipment, Write or wire 
for! big, new catalog of these wonderful engines. 


Witte ENGINE WorkKS 
2351 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2351 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA, 











KODAKS 


WE pO. pense FINISHING, DEVELOPING, 
NTING AND ENLARGING 
WE Ad 50 SELL KODAKS AND FILMS 
rite for our complete price list 


LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, 
Lyric Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Box 922, 











Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but good, timely, 
and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-to-the- 
minute information of the great 
world of business. 

They tell us all about the 
great improvements that are be- 
ing made in the world. 

By reading them we learn of 
the newest and best labor-sav- 
ing inventions, the most suc- 
cessful farm implements and 
machinery. 

The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford to pass them by; they tell 
of comforts of which our fath- 
ers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us money. There- 
fore those who do not read ad- 
vertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and 








re-read them. It will pay hand- 
somely. 


4.50 


Both one year 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 
(Address nearest office.) 
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The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, 
McCall’s Magazine, 

1 year, 


























The Great Task of Construction 


With the coming of peace the Bell 
System faced an enormous con- 
struction program. Conditions 
arising from war resulted in the 
wiping out of the reserve equip- 
ment normally maintained, and 
necessary to give prompt connec- 
tion to new subscribers. The re- 
‘lease of industry and accumulated 
growth of population now makes 
telephone demands almost over- 
whelming. 


Telephone construction, includ- 
ing buildings, switchboards, con- 
duits, cables and toll lines, must, 
from its inherent nature, be under- 
taken in large units. A metropol- 
itan switchboard, with its tens of 
thousands of parts, may require 
from two to three years to con- 
struct and install. 


Only great extension can meet the 





One Policy 


One System 


present excess burden of traffic and 
provide for future requirements. 
Extension which cares for imme- 
diate demand, only, is uneconom- 
ical and calls for continuous work 
of such a character as to be fre- 
quently detrimental to the service. 


During the war the Bell System 
devoted all its margin to the needs 
of the Government. The great 
task of getting back to normal pre- 
war excellence of operation re- 
quires the reestablishment of an 
economic operating margin capa- 
ble of taking care of a larger growth 
than has ever before confronted 
the Bell System. 


Construction is being pushed tothe 
limit of men and materials; while 
every effort is being made to pro- 
vide the best, present service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








$183.95 


For his spare time in June, as The 
Progressive Farmer representative. 
Mr. C. A. Canaday, of Alabama, 
sold us his spare time in June for 
$183.95 by going after the many re- 
newals as well as new subscrip- 
tions*to be had right in his com- 
munity. 


His chances were no better than 
yours are now, and he did no bet- 
ter than you can do right in your 
community. 


We need live wire agents in every 
farming community, and will pay 
well for your services as our repre- 
sentative. You will have a lot of 
spare time during the next twelve 
months; we need it and will pay 


Write today for our money mak- 
ing offer to local agents, as we will 
make you the same offer we made 
Mr. Canaday. 





The Progressive Farmer. 

Please send me full particulars 
of your money-making offer to lo- 
cal agents. 











Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 





y, 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 


Wee ‘all . 
that’s the secret of the “ail : 
SWEENEY SYSTEM : 
of practical training by which 6,000 “" 
sol ge = i e. A bd 
FREE iowises top over fee otsce 
working in new Million Dollar School. 


CN 
MH 
A 


jOoL = TRACTOR-AVIATION 
S7_ SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, moO. 











ALL VARIETIES 
White— The Bride, Snow 
Queen, Empress. 
Pink—Helen Good, Paul Neyron. 
Red—Rhea Reid, Helen Gould, 


Eugene Marlitt. These are 
only a few of the splen- cents 
did kinds we offer at each. 


Field-grown plants. Send orders now 
for fall shipment (or see our salesman). 

Send for our booklet **Southern Plant- 
ings," which tells how to care for Roses, 
Shrubs, Shade Trees and Evergreens. 


J. Van. Lindley Nursery Co. 
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The first of each month read ‘‘Massey’s Garden 
Book”’ to see what you should do in the garden that 


month. 








° 
Box 106 POMONA, N. C. 

When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 

writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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HOW TO PROMOTE RURAL NEIGHBORLINESS AND A SATISFY- 
ING DEGREE OF SOIAL LIFE AND RECREATION 








Good Roads and a Conveyance for 
the Women 
‘T° PROMOTE social life and make 

rural districts enjoyable for old 
and young alike, each one must be 
willing to do his and her share in 
entertainments or business. Where 
one or more holds back for trivial ex- 
cuses. in the ladies’ aid societies, 
church work, and other things, the 
|meetings soon begin to lag and en- 
ithusiasm dies. We all know that a 
good live church is necessary to the 
upbuilding of any community, yet it 
cannot maintain itself without faith- 
ful workers. 

Those meetings should bring to- 
| gether every man or woman who has 
home and children at heart, and 
should establish a bond of neighborli- 
ness and social intercourse with sis- 
ter workers. The school in our com- 
munity is the social cénter not only 
for the immediate neighborhood, but 
for other communities. We held the 
’Fourth of July celebration on the 
| spacious grounds of the school and 
|entertained visitors from all neigh- 
boring towns and communities. 

! 


| In every home where there is a mu- 
sical instrument, there should be one 
evening each week devoted to sing- 
ing, and all the young people be in- 
vited to practice songs and hymns. 
There is no necessity of preparing 
lavish entertainments, as youth finds 
infinite pleasure in associating with 
youth. In fruit and melon season, 
these are ample refreshments to offer 
guests. 


The first.-and greatest essential to 
social enjoyment is to establish good 
roads in the community, and the next 
is to provide a conveyance for wife 
'and daughters to use at their pleas- 
lure’ The women folks deserve this, 
for their share of labor is as great or 
greater than man’s in maintaining the 
;}home. We country women enjoy 
| meeting together for an exchange of 
housekeeping ideas, to discuss current 
' events, to have social chats. In fact, 

social and friendly intercourse is nec- 
' essary in rural neighborhoods to keep 
the mind fresh and progressive 
well as free from sordid thoughts of 
all work and no play. 


MRS. D. H. RUST. 


as 


Pelican, La. 





| The Community League as a Social 


Factor 
WE HAD been born and raised in a 
city and I was a little fearful 


when we first went to the country, 
that we should find life rather lonely. 
But such was not the case, for the 
social life in our community is very 
enjoyable, and instead of being lone- 
ly, sometimes we almost wish there 
were not quite so many places. that 
we feel that we ought to go. 

We have two churches, and practi- 
cally everyone within a radius of five 
or six miles attends one or the other, 

| but the organization which draws all 
| the people of our community is our 
Civic League. We have in our dis- 
trict a large consolidated school con- 
taining all the grades and an accred- 
ited high school, and the Civic League 
seems almost like a part of the school. 


Naturally many of the members are 
parents of pupils, but some of our 
most faithful workers are men and 
women who have no personal interest 
in the school beyond the upbuilding of 
our community and the welfare of its 
boys and girls. We hold our meeting 
in the auditorium of the high school 
building, and we are always ready to 
use our time and means for anything 
which we feel will be for the good of 
the school. 

One of our members remarked a 
few days ago that the Civic League 


was responsible for all the luxuries 
which the school enjoyed—the piano, 
victrola, curtains and scenery for the 
stage, books for the library; and not 


only luxuries but necessities like 
sheds for horses and vehicles, the 
first aid chest for emergencies, sup- 


plies for the toilet, and things of like 
nature. 


We have raised the money to buy 
these things by various methods. 
Sometimes we give suppers, for which 
we are famous even as far as Rich- 
mond; one branch of the League is a 
dramatic club which has presented 
some excellent plays, and while we 
have been raising money we have 
been enjoying ourselves thoroughly. 
We have many social hours after our 
regular meetings, when we serve light 
refreshments, have community sing- 
ing and very often have some promi- 
nent speaker from the city. 


During the past year our school has 
been overcrowded. While our school 
authorities were most willing to en- 
large our building, they were con- 
fronted by a lack of funds. 

Our county agent suggested our 
trying for a Smith-Hughes agricul- 
tural high school. We went after it 
in earnest, and our Civic League is 
responsible for the twenty-thousand- 
dollar building and equipment which 
will be ready by fall. We have had 
to contribute both as a League and 
individuals, but it is worth while. 


On Easter Monday and July the 
Fourth we had community picnics at 
Varina Farm on the James. 


Next fall we will assist the Farmers’ 
Union in holding a fair and.so on, 
furnishing good times for the com- 
munity. 

MRS. W. F. BERNHEISEL. 


Richmond, Va. 





“Some Work and Some Play 
Makes Jack a Better Boy” 


ha old saying: “All work and no 

play makes Jack a dull boy,” is in- 
deed true. But I want to paraphrase 
it thus: “Some work and some play 
makes Jack a better boy”; also then 
will the social morale of the commun- 
ity be maintained. 

Edward Everett Hale said, “The 
magic word of the twentieth century 
is ‘together’.” 

What if every week or month the 
rural communities all over the coun- 
try would band together in a codpera- 
tive drive, for a real old fashioned so- 
cial gathering? Wouldn’t they make 
a huge advance for social better- 
ment? 

The true success of any social gath- 
ering lies in the planning. So in or- 
der to create an interest and get the 
desired stimulus among the neigh- 
bors, some one must take the, lead 
and plan. It is an unusual community 
that cannot, by dint of inquiry and 
searching, uncover some man and 
woman who would make good social 
leaders. 

Here’s a splendid little mother, per- 
haps with grown boys and girls, who 
in younger days played the piano and 
sang, who would be glad to lend her 
assistance and revive her old love ina 
musical way. Draft her for a leader. 


Here’s a young lady just back from 
college, whose readings from a tiny 
girl were a delight to all her friends. 
Press her into service. 

Here’s a young person that has a 
real art in telling stories; select her 
in reviewing some interesting book. 

Just look over the community and 
you will be surprised at the amount of 
talent that is lying dormant. Interest 
them all in a weekly or monthly even- 
ing of songs, readings, contests, boys 
and girls’ choruses and other things, 
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varying the evening’s programs as the 
leaders may suggest. 

Sometimes it may be an all day af- 
fair, especially during the summer, 
with a basket spread, baseball and 
perhaps a drill, or something to inter- 
est the younger set. Then again it 
may be just an evening spent in some 
church, school, hall or private home 
with an old-fashioned spelling bee, or 
humorous debate, patriotic songs fol- 
lowed by a social time for everybody, 
young and old, during which time 
dancing may be indulged in if the 
community approves of this form of 
relaxation, and light refreshments 
served by the social or refreshment 
committee. ROSE AUSTIN. 


“it Is Not Good for Man to Live 
Alone,” Neither Is It Good 
for Families 


Fert depend upon the few annual 
gatherings that are just naturally 
held in every community. See that 
there is a Sunday school picnic. Plan 
a fishing trip with some of your 
neighbors, or drive a few miles some 
Saturday afternoon to some beautiful 
restful place and take supper. Havea 
camp fire if it isn’t too hot, and toast 
marshmallows and see who can tell 
the biggest yarns. 





Money is always needed for the 
church and school. Have an ice cream 
supper, and enjoy your neighbors’ 
companionship while making money 
for a good cause. Go to a neighbor’s 
house occasionally and sing those old 
songs that you sang when you were 
young. They never grow old and 
they help to renew your youth. Have 
old-time quilting party or corn 
shucking. Of course that isn’t the 
cheapest way to get the work done, 
but it is worth the price in getting 
close to your neighbor. 

Every rural community should have 
a woman’s club, and the babies and 
sewing should be carried along as 
they take the stiffness out of a meet- 
ing. The programs as outlined in The 
Progressive Farmer might be profit- 
ably followed, or a committee might 
Inake out the programs. Our neigh- 
bors can give us so many good ideas 
in mother craft and home economics 
in all its phases that women cannot 
afford to live to themselves, or apart 
from the other women of the com- 
munity. The same thing applies to 
every member of the family. “It’s not 
good for man to live alone,” neither 
good for families to live too 
much alone. MRS. Z. V. BLUE. 

Carthage, N. C., 
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Runaway Children 


MANY mothers are troubled by 
‘their small children running 
or staying too long when sent 
A friend cured her 
by a very simple 


away, 
to a neighbor’s. 
chi'dren of this 
method. 

She had permitted her two small 
children to visit their aunt who lived 
about'a mile away, and told them to 
come home long before dark. When 
night came and the children did not 
me home she was very worried, but 
thought they were simply staying 
longer than allowed. ; 

After finding out that the children 
were safe with their aunt, she plan- 
ned to break their habit of disobey- 


cr 


When the children came home late 
the next day she handed each of them 
a bundle of clothing and told them 
that since they would not come home 
at the time they were told to, that 
they could go away with their clothes 
i stay. They said they did not want 
to leave home, but the mother was 
firs She told them that they had 
@iscbeyed her and stayed away all 
night, so they must go and stay away 
l er for not minding her. They 
¢ and pleaded, but were not al- 
lowed to come in the house. They 
pleaded so hard and promised faith- 
fully never to stay longer than. they 











were told they could, that they were 
permitted to come in. They were so 
nearly heart-broken at the thought of 
being driven from home that they 
did not want to run away or stay 
away any more. 


The mother found it hard to insist | 


that they leave, but her firmness won 
and her children never troubled her 
again in that way. A. Z. 





Home-made Hand-bag 


NEEDING a small hand bag for car- 


rying a purse and handkerchief 
and not caring to pay $3 for any 


I saw at the local store, I pur- 
chased one yard of pretty flow- 
ered silk ribbon about four inches 


wide, at 45 cents per yard. This was 
cut in two, the long fancy sides stitch- 
ed together at the top with one yard 
floss of silkatine, to match color of 
flowers. I gathered it at the top with 


one yard of narrower ribbon for a| 


draw-string, made three tassels from | 


some of the silk floss for the bottom 
of the bag, and the whole cost me 
57 cents. 


My neighbors admired it so much 
one asked me to make one for her 
which she gladly paid me one dollar 
for, and ordered three more to give to 
her sisters, at one dollar each. Of 
couse one can choose different colors 
and get either flowered colors or dif- 
ferent flowered designs. They 
see. The stores do not have just such 
things as one can make. 

LAURA I. HOGG. 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 





Plant These Now if Other Vines 
Have Failed 


MORNING glories! Could anything 

be prettier, grow faster or give 
comforting breezes clearer right of 
way through just the right amount of 
shade? They disappear, too, as frosts 
come and we need the sunlight. Ja- 
panese varieties and the cardinal 
climber give variety in this kind ot 
screens. Last summer a bed in front 
of the house was bordered with salvia 
and upward from it stretched the car- 
dinal climber to cover the second- 
story windows. Their blossoms were 
the same shade of red as those of 
the salvia and their star-shaped 
leaves were deep green. How the 
humming-birds loved that feast of 
color! Prof. Massey has often com- 
mended this cardinal climber, and I 
agreed with him until the frosts came. 
The first slight singeing 
bloom on the cardinal climber, while 
the morning glories glorified every- 
thing with bloom until the frost 
blackened them. 

We read that Mrs. Bickett, the wife 
of the Governor of North Carolina, 
grew climbing beans a porch 
screen last year, and we commended 
her wisdom. Why not keep scarlet 
runner beans on the kitchen porch all 


the time? CAROLINE NORTH. 


stopped 
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Brushes in the Kitchen 
THINK that a variety of brushes in 


the kitchen saves me a great deal 


of time and work. I have several 
brushes and find them very handy. 

I save much time by using a long 
handled milk bottle brush for clean- 
ing fruit jars. Then there is a small 
wire-handled brush which is indis- 
pensable for bottle cleaning. These 
hrushes are not expensive and should 
be in every kitchen. 

With two small brushes for scrub- 
bing vegetables and two large scrub 
brushes, one with a long handle like 
a broom, they form very important 

ease 


furnishings. 
A good collection of household 
brushes would cost as follows: 
S SEE. DOCS Wit i kkk ck cawerece $ .45 
2 small brushes @ 5 cents”each..... 10 
1 lamp chimney brush.......... 35 
2 fiber scrub brushes @ 20 cts. each 10 
WOO. cinkve dace cde $1.20 


Utica, Miss. AZEL SHUMAKER. 





are | 
light to carry and neat and pretty to | 
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Farm Managers 


and 


Farm Workers 
find 
Finck’s 


**Detroit-Special’’ 













































One-Piece 
Combination Suits 


The most practical all 
season work garment 





Cool in Summer 
Warm in Winter. 


Can wear as much or littl: 
clothing as desir 

Cut full for comfort and fit 
Complete protection fron 
dust and chafe. 


Made of best material and work- 
manship for extra long wear 


Khaki, Blue, White 
or Blue Stripes 


° 






If your dealer cannot supply you, mail this coupon with your name 
and dealer’s for illustrative catalog. 


W. M. FINCK & COMPANY,‘ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Dealer’s Name Look For This Ticket 








Dealer’s Address 





My Name 





My Address 





Size 
























































AVOID MISTAKES 
SAVE MONEY 


4 Barn Plans 

Free — and 3 

Silo Plans Free 
GE 4 QUICK 


Your name on a post-card will 
do. Complete Specifications and 
Working Drawings included. 
Not only 


“BUILD NOW,” 


BUT NOW IS THE TIME 
OF TIMES TO 


BUILD RIGHT. 


We manufacture Cypress 

lumber — and are proud 
of that fact. BUT—we don’t 
want you to use Cypress except where 


Cypress, “The Wood Eternal,” is best for YOU. 


The Right Thing to Do 


ts to WRITE US for a copy of Volume 4 of the inter- 
nationally famous Cypress Pocket Library. 


AND PROBABLY YOU WOULD BETTER “DO IT NOW.”’ 


You might as well ask for Vol. 37 (SILOS), and at the same time ask for Vol. 1, 
which contains a full list of the 40-odd volumes in this Library (which has become 
a sort of American Lumber Classic) and which also contains the unabridged U. S. 
Govt. Rept. on ‘*The Wood Eternal’’—what it is, and why you need it—and with 
some ideas as to why you have to insist on it to get it—also why it is so well 
worth insisting on. (That’s the only way to get anything worth while—isn’t it?) 













CYPRESS 
VOLUME 

















Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. Fat 
133 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ™ “A 
of 188 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Wha Mae Ree US OD 













INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL 
LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET _US_ KNOW, 
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By C. K, McCLELLAND 


August Jobs for Georgia Farmers 











of the slack times of the year, s¢ 





[: AUGUST we generally have one there can always be 
eer . 


) 
far as farm work is concerned. All that can be d 
: 





early corn ll have been laid by an ( t 

in most places considerable or all of tmprove the gener 

the cotton; with probably one more the 1 i 

workings all of the cotton will be fine much need 

ished, and tl will be possibly some buildings 

late corn that ll still need attention. paint here and 

At this time of year then, as crops The weeds that 

need little attention, many farmers the buildings an 
improve the opportunity to take their as to prevent the if 
vacations and get a change of scene; seed, and this will at the 
others Sif they live where there is need greatly improve 


of help on public works of any kind, briars and weeds that have grown on 
work out what time they can spare to the terraces can be cut. 
get funds to help them in the gather- tracts froma place so much as a rank 


ing of the crops a little later. 


In spite of the apparent slackness, the terraces, though of course their 





found something 


to do on the tarm. 


growth of no account vegetation on 


this work will be found before th 
end of the thering season 
O ( ost important things 
’ 1 cribs and cot 
1 « ced 1 A ne 
} t rnd t 
¢ I hateve 
) place Sa i 
od ; hern { 
the ¢ Belt « yn picking will 
in full swing. In middle or northern 
sections, because of the lateness f 


1; 


the season, very little will be picked 


during this month. 


os 
Hay Making 


HIS will be the time of year to get 
up a good lot of feed for the win- 


roots aid some in holding the terrace 
when heavy downpours occur. The 
higher growth can be mowed and the 
roots will still function as soil-hold- 
ers. There may be some breaks here 
and there in the terraces, too, that 


Can be ref aired, as no better time for 








WOTE: Results of 18 Year Tests 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
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T requires twelve hours of human labor to 
grow an acre of wheat. What do those 
twelve hours of iabor yield? Note the 

result of conclusive tests at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station that shed much 
light on this question. 


One way — without fertilizer—y,ielded 11 
bushels per acre, or a little less than a bushel 
as a reward for each hour’s work. 


bushels per acre, or twe bushels of wheat as 
a reward for each hour’s work. 


In other words, these experiments proved that every hour spent in 
growing wheat on fertilized land brought in twice as much grain 
as the same amount of time spent in growing it on land 
without fertilizer. One man with fertilizer did the work of two. 


The cost of growing grain was cut in half. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York City Richmond, Va. V-C SALES OFFICES Savannah, Ga: 
altimore, Md. Norfolk, Va. Columbus, Ca. 
socmet, =e, femendrie, Yo Soetenen, $. C, fajnontie. Fla: 
‘or ayne, Ind, urham, N. C, olumbia, 5. C. k ille, Fla. 
Shreveport, La. Winston Salem, N.C.  Ailanta, Ga. ofod Fla 








Birmingham, Ala: 
omery, Ala, 
Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Make Every Hour 
of Labor Produce 
Two Bushels Instead of One 


V-C 


eye 
The other way—with fertilizer—yielded 24 Ferti | 1IZE rs 


The fertilizer actually added 13 bushels more 
tothe acre yield, paying for itself over and over 
again. These are experiment station facts. 
In view of these tests, can you afford to plant 
wheat and not fertilize it? 


Feed your fields with fertilizer so that those 
fie'ds can feed the world. Give the crop the 
foods it needs to build good strong straw 
and plump the pods of grain. Nitrogen is 
needed, in addition to Phosphoric Acid. To 
beat the Hessian fly, wheat should be plant- 
ed Jate. The Nitrogen enables it to get a 


good start even in COld ground and resist the ravages of the fly, 


Our fifty factories and distributing points enable us to get fertilizer 
to you with a minimum amount of hauling. Many who delay must 
necessarily be disappointed. Write us today for name of V-C dealer 






VIRGINIA 
CAROLINA 


V-C Fertilizers: 





t, Tenn. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ter. There may be small areas of 
crab grass here and there or old road- 
ways of crabgrass and Bermuda that 
can be cut for use as hay; if crab- 
yrass be cut before it gets dry and 
hard a very good quality of palatable 
hay will be secured. Old stubble fields, 


trott thickly seeded to weeds, of- 
ten pri e a good crop of crabgrass 
ha I e! there will be second or 
t J« on ras of 
7 i ll ad = 
U on 
Ss wWths I J on 
t aim ily ) 
) t Or ( ( r te il 
t ] eason [or il t 
s er other areas, a the seed 
would be found in the manure in the 
feeding lots On the contrary, we 


hink the grass should be cut and cut 
early as one means of preventing its 
spread, not allowing the seed heads 
or but few of them to appear, this 
practice preventing the formation of 
seed while at the same time providing 


, a better quality of hay. If.seeding is 


prevented, the only spreading gthat 
will occur will be by the growth of 
the underground stalks. Many people 
are of the opinion that Johnson grass 
produced in this humid section 
will not grow, but from the great 
number of isolated patches. that 


seed 


spring up here and there, we must 
} 


1 


| conclude this theory is hardly ten- 


able. 


: oe 
n addition to the grasses mention- 


| ed, there may be crops of millet also 


to cut, and upon every farm there is 
likely to be a greater or less acreage 
of cowpeas, the earlier plantings of 
which will be ready for cutting in Au- 


| gust for hay purposes. The seed too 


should be saved unless there is plenty 


| in the corn middles that will be avail- 


able later. Sometimes weevils dam- 


| age early sowed peas more than the 


later ones, but the great advantage of 
saving from the early plantings where 
this is possible is that the work will 
conflict less with cotton picking. 
Perhaps the larger amount of feed 
will be saved by the pulling of fodder. 
We have never believed much in this 
practice, but it is still quite generally’ 
followed. It is an expensive method 
of saving feed, and even in days of 
cheaper labor there were other meth- 
ods that were more economical, while 
now the cost of labor is prohibitive. 
Some farmers of our acquaintance do 
not pull any fodder on their part of 
the farm, but cut and shock and shred 
their stover, but allow their tenants 
to pull their fodder, of which of course 
they get a share. The shredding of 
stover as mentioned, the growing of 
cowpeas, Sudan grass, millet and teo- 
sinte on moist lands, as we have 
previously suggested, are good ways 
in which to avoid the necessity of 
pulling fodder. The pulling of fodder 
if done. at the proper stage results in 
a small reduction in the yield of corn, 
say from 5 to 10 per cent, but provides 
an excellent quality of feed with 
whose value all are familiar. If the 
work is delayed a poorer quality of 
feed is obtained, but there will result 
less reduction on or to the yield of 
corn. Care to house the fodder soon 
after it is cured should be taken to 
avoid damage to its quality by storms. 
e 


Sow Some Rape 


OT everyone has come as yet to 

realize the value of rape as a fall 
and winter forage plant. It can hard- 
ly be excelled for this purpose for 
voth pigs and chickens. We know of 
no crop that will furnish the green 
feed during November and December 
that rape will, if seeded in late summer 
unde: proper conditions for ts 
growth. It is not a crop that will 
thrive out in the cotton fields that 
have been run down and depleted of 


| their humus until nothing but hard, 


compact clay remains, but will do 
well only on good types of soil, rich 
in organic matter or’of*high ‘fertility 
and with good moisture-holding ca- 
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yacity also, as rape requires plenty of 
moisture for its best growth. Though 
a cool weather plant, it should be 
pianted in late summer with a good 

eason” in the soil, at the same time 

at fali turnips would be planted, and 
then with the cooler weather of Oc- 
tober and early November, provided 
soil and moisture conditions are fav- 
orable, it will make its maximum 
growth. During the cold weather of 
winter it ts pretty much at a stand- 
still, but the heavy fall growth is 
available for use as forage all through 
the winter. 


lor chickens, it furnishes the green 
fcei so necessary to keep them lay- 
They eat it so greedily that if 
ihe patch is small they are liable to 
r':'n it from destroying the growing 
points of the plants; they must cer- 
tainly be fenced off from it in its 
eatly stages of growth. For brood 
sows it is unexcelled, since it gives 
tem the succulent feed that enabtes 
them to provide a good milk supply 
for their fall litters, and then for the 


ine 


little pigs themselves as they begin to 
ferage on their own account it gives 
a feed that enables them to take up 
the new program of feeding them- 
selves without any stunting or check 
in ther growth. Every one should 
p'ant a patch of rape on good soil, in 
narrow rows and plow it once or 
twice to get best results. With seed 
as cheap as it was in pre-war days, 
even larger areas and poorer soils 
could have been seeded to rape for a 
cover crop to good advantage. Three 
to five pounds of seed will suffice to 
flant an acre. 


a 
Last Chance to Prepare for Alfalfa 


E THINK for the best success 

with alfalfa preparation should 
go on for a year or more previous to 
the seeding of the crop, but if one 
wishes to go about seeding some this 
fall without the previous treatment, 
the work should be started without 
fail in late summer. The land should 
be inanured or a crop of peas should 


be plowed under, this work being 
done early so that after the plowing 
the land will have time to settle be- 
fore putting in the seed. After plow- 
ing, lime or limestone should be 
spread over the land and lightly har- 
rowed in. Usually one ton of quick- 
lime slaked in heaps of 40 to 50 
pounds, or two tons of limestone put 
down with a lime spreader or evenly 
spread with a shovel, will correct the 
acidity of the soil and make condi- 
tions good for the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria that are found on the roots 
of alfalfa. If rains occur the land 
should be harrowed afterwards to 
break the crust, destroying weeds and 
holding moisture, and the harrowing 
will aid in the proper compacting of 
the seed bed. 
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large farms, and with double this 
amount on stock farms, will always 
be found well worth while and will 
repay the cost of seeding, high as this 
usually is, in the forage produced, and 
in addition to this pay it over again in 
increased crop production when the 
land is again put into tilled crops. Al- 
falfa is the best of forage, not only 
for the work stock but especially for 
young and growing animals. 
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| Coming Farmers’ Meetings| 





Louisiana State 
July 31 to Au- 


Short Course, 
Baton Rouge, 


Farmers’ 
University, 
gust 9. 

Short Course for Boy and Girl Club Mem- 
bers, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, August 11 to 14, 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Blacks- 
burg, August 13-15. 









Georgia State Horticultural Society, Cor- 


While alfalfa is not recommended ace, Ge., Renee oat 


for planting on a large scale outside Oklahoma Farmers’ Short Course and 
of lands that are well supplied with Agents’ Meeting, Stillwater, Oklahoma, Au- 
gust 24-30. 


lime, it has proved to be such a val- 
uable crop that small areas will be 
found profitable on every farm. An 
acre to the plow, or slightly less on 


Boys’ Short Course, State College of Agri- 
culture, West Raleigh, N. C., August 19-22. 

North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Wo- 
men’s Conventions,.West Raleigh, August 
27-29. 














Atlantic Marl Lime and Fertilizer Corporation 


NEW BERN, NORTH CAROLINA 
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VIEW OF PLANT FROM TRENT RIVER 
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GRINDING MILLS, CAPACITY 300 TONS DAILY, 
DUMPED INTO HOPPER 


SHOWING CAR OF MARL BE- 






NEW BERN, 







MINERS AND REFINERS OF MARL LIME FERTILIZERS 


The Cheapest and Most Efficacious Form of Lime 
in Inexhaustible Quantity 


This company own and control over 12,000,000 tons of highest grade of 
Marl-Lime. 





Lime has been used in some form for agricultural purposes over 2,000 
years. The Europeans recognized its value and gave its use a place in their 
farming operations in their early stages of civilization. The English, about 
the time of Charles the First, applied great quantities of it to their soils in 
the form of chalk which was taken from the well known chalk deposits of 
that country. The effect of even these early applications can be seen at the 
present time in the farming sections of England. 








The element calcium, which is lime, contains a plant food. 





The element calcium is required in order that the plant may live and 
develop. 





Many soils are either acid, or are lacking in bases, or have some me- 
chanical defect that retards plant growth. Now lime, which is a base, and 
a compound that can be easily secured at low cost, is a panacea for these 
troubles. 


Atlantic Marl Lime & 
Fertilizer Corporation 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Good paint on your buildings means MONEY IN YOUR 
POCKET. 

You buy our paints freshly made, direct from the factory 
and YOU SAVE ALL DEALER’S PROFITS. 

SCO-CO House Colors and Barn Paints will out-wear any other 
paints made and will cost you less than other paints not so good. 

Buy now and paint while the weather is fine—then you will get the 


pod es game value and long life from the paint—YOUR CREDIT 


The Finest P AINT BOOK Ever Printed 
FREE 


You will make a big mistake unless you get this book and our 
factory prices—the book tells all about our paints, shows houses and 
buildings in actual colors. You will find it helpful in choosing the 
colors that will be suitable for the inside and outside of your home—for 
your barn, roofs and outbuildings. 

Remember that our paints are fully GUARANTEED, and that our 
reputation stands back of every gallon of paint we sell—to know the 
maker is worth much to you. 


Send for the PAINT BOOK and Prices today. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
Paint Dept. 204 Bay Street East, Savannah, Ga. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 











*+ 
( $125 to $142 Pays for Board, Tuition in Literary Department, 
Fuel, Rent ‘and Light, at 
MID THE 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL “fits 


for entire session of of nine months. Mineral Water. No Malaria. 
Mountain Scenery. College-Trained, Experienced Teachers. Board 
at Cost. Literary, Business, Music, Bible, Pedagogy. Both sexes. 
“It is the best and cheapest in the state.”"—Hon. H. M. Koonce. 
“In my opinion there is no high school in this part of the country 
doing better and more thorough educational work.”—E. Y. Webb, 
Member of Congress, 9th District, North Carolina. 
We close early so boys can start farm. Term opens August 5th. 
For Illustfated Catalog address W. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 
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THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Mount Pleasant, North Carolina. 








“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 
This well known scho - for Boys da Ri Mer hes enjoyed an 
nereasing patre sage | yoy: ere Discriminating 
patré ns from five 3 ! AFE st oor. Boy HIG HW 
STANDARDS and THOROUG i INSTRUM TION It elops the 
whele man—head, hand and heé xpenses moderate 
New dormitory with all modern pe Write early to insure 
geting a room. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. Address eee 
¢ 
The Principal, G. F. McALLISTER, ; 
a 














EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


A State School to Train Teachers for the Public Schools of North Caro- 
lina. Every energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all 
who agree to teach. Fall Term begins September 24, 1919, 

For Catalog and other information address, 




















ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, GREENVILLE, N. C. 
$ EXTRA MADE EACH MONTH! 
e 

subscriptions right in your community to be had if you 

will just go after them. Your spare time is worth money 

and we will pay you well for it.. Write today for our 


as our representative. Hundreds of new and renewal sub- 
money-making offer to local agents. 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 







| GREAT many farm folk, espec- 
Axis the younger members of 
the family, look forward to Au- 

gust as the month for the recreation 
which they have so richly earned. But 
before we can 





| plications of 


|monia should be used. 


clean from grass and weeds. 
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Farm Work for August 


By T. B. PARKER 





take any extended 
vacation, or more 
than a day off, 
there will be much 
work to do so that 
we can leave home 
without being 
loaded with anx- 
ieties in regard to 
needed cultivation 
of crops and other 





f. B. PARKER 


ifinished work left behind. Para- 
phrasing Paul’s message to the He- 
brews: “Wherefore seeing we are 


compassed about with so many things 
let us work with alacrity and 
look to the finishing of pressing work, 
so we can take a few days off for re- 
creation.” 


to do, 


Cultivation of Crops.—There — is 
much young corn yet to be cultivated. 
The cultivation of this should be shal- 
low and sufficiently often to keep it 
If side 
applications of fertilizers are to be 
made, they should be applied when 
the corn is about waist to shoulder- 
high. Nitrate of soda one part and 
acid phosphate two parts, about 200 
to 300 pounds per acre according to 
fertility of the soil, will be all right 
for this application. 


It will be well to sow crimson 
clover seed or hairy vetch at the last 
cultivation for winter cover crops. Of 
crimson clover, if the seed are in the 
chaff, sow from 30 to 50 pounds per 
acre, according to your supply. If 
they have been hulled, sow from 15 to 
20 pounds of clean seed per acre. Sow 
vetch at the rate of 25 to 35 pounds 
per acre. A good stand of either of 
the above will furnish a large supply 
of nitrogen for your next year’s crops, 
and put the land in a much better me- 
chanical condition than it would oth- 
erwise be. 


The cotton crop will also need at- 
tention. Many of our people stop 
cultivation in cotton too early. The 
middle of August is plenty early to 
stop cultivation of cotton. I have seen 
it cultivated throughout August with 
good results. The growth of the cot- 
ton will determine when cultivation 
should be discontinued. The cotton 
land can be sowed in the clovers and 
vetch at the last working as suggest- 
ed for corn. Crimson clover seed in 
the chaff usually give better results 
than do the clean seed. 


Pctatoes from Vines.—It is not too 
sections of our territory 
where the growing season is longest 
to set cuttings from sweet potato 
vines to grow planting potatoes for 


late in the 


next spring bedding. They are very 
much to be preferred to potatoes 
grown from draws for this purpose. 


Late plantings should have liberal ap- 
fertilizers. A fertilizer 
analyzing as high as 5 per cent am- 
An 8-5-5 fer- 
tilizer will be all right, if the potash, 
of good quality, can be had. If not, 
omit the potash and apply 400 to 500 
pounds per acre. 


Fall-grown Irish Potatoes.—It is 
not too late to plant a fall crop of Ir- 
ish potatoes, such as Peach Blow or 
Lookout Mountain. These varieties 
make better crops when planted late 
than when planted earlier. However, 
they should be planted at once. For 
field culture, plant in rows three feet 
apart and drop the potatoes about 15 
inches apart in the row. Fertilize well 
as for sweet potatoes. 

Second-crop potatoes should also 


be planted early this month. Such va- 
rieties as Red or White Bliss, Early 





Rose 
maturing 
The 
small, make the finest of potatoes for 


and Irish Cobbler or some early 
variety should be planted. 
second-crop potatoes, though 


planting in the early spring. They do 
not rot in the ground as badly as the 
Northern-grown potatoes do. 

never known the Colorado 
potato beetle to attack a fall crop of 
potatoes. 


I have 


Turnips, Beets, ete—While ruta- 
baga turnips should have been sowed 
in July, it will be better to sow them 
now than not to have them at all. 
Sow on well prepared and well fertil- 


ized land, at the rate of about two 
pounds of seed per acre, in rows two 
feet apart. Thin to eight to twelve 


inches apart in the~row. 

A good home-made sower for tur- 
nips or all kinds of similar seeds can 
be made by taking a tomato can and 
punching a hole in the bottom with a 
nail, just large enough to permit the 
seed to come through when agitated. 
Take a piece of lath or any kind of a 
small stick about three feet long and 
securely fasten one end of it in the 
can. Put seed in the can and hold the 
stick in your hand, with the bottom 
of the tomato can about three or four 
inches above the row. Walk along the 
row and tap lightly on the end of the 
stick so the seed will fall through the 
hole into the row. In this way a per- 
son can sow a good size place with 
much less fatigue and much quicker 
than by the usual way of sowing with 
the fingers. Of course, a regular seed 
sower is better than the above, but 
this is a good substitute. 


In passing it may be well enough to 
say it is not too late to set fall cab- 
bage and collards, nor to plant pole 
nor snap beans, beets, carrots, salsify, 
etc. These will all come in nicely for 
winter use. 

Cleaning Out Strawberries and 
Dewberries.—If the strawberries and 
the dewberries have not already been 
worked, this should be attended to at 
once, so as to permit them to make 
the growth necessary for a good crop 
next spring. Fertilize well and culti- 
vate thoroughly. This should be done 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Plowing for Wheat.—If stubble or 
other uncultivated land is to be seed- 
ed to wheat this fall, it should be 
plowed as soon as possible. In fact 
to have plowed it earlier would have 
given better wheat yields. Plow the 
land to a depth of seven or eight 
inches and run over it with a disk 
harrow at intervals of three or four 
weeks until time to sow wheat. These 
harrowings will make a firm seed bed, 
necessary for largest wheat 
The same treatment of the 
applies to oats. 


which is 
yields. 
soil also 
Remember that there is no money 
cultivating poor land with high- 
labor, and to make farming 
profitable our yields must 
be increased. Let our aim for an in- 
creased yield next year over this 
vear’s yield be our guide in all of our 
agricultural activities. 

Clean Up.—With the “laying by” of 
the crops should come the time for a 
general cleaning up of roadsides, 
ditches, fences, around the buildings 
and wherever it is needed. 


in 
priced 
generally 


Appearances have a great deal to 
do with making country life attrac- 
tive. Well kept grounds around the 
home, the fences in good repair, 
bushes, weeds, briers, etc., cut down 
give to a place an air of thrift, refine- 
ment and a spirit of progress that is 
lacking when everything has an wun- 
tidy appearance, and decay and dis- 
order are in constant evidence. 





Tommy (at concert)—What’s that man 
got his eyes shut for while he’s singing). 
Friend—Because he can’t bear to see US 


suffer. 
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“Titehold” Select 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Handsome Durable 
Economical 


If yourdealercan’t supply Titehold selects, 

write us. Ask for free shingle booklet. 

Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S.C, 


Atlanta Jacksonville 
Birmingham New Orleans 




















OW PRICE To get present 

low prices or- 
4 der Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roof- 
ing now. The toughest known weather 
4 resister; wont stick in rolls—no tar, no 
H pulp—priced low because sold direct, A-1 
im) grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with ce- 
ment and nails. Anybody can lay it. Fully 
4 scuaranteed. Prices l-ply $1.34; 2-ply $1.73; 
8-ply 2.10. Order from this advertisement, 
i Write for free samples. Slate surfaced 
_—— are getting more popular every 
y for residence roofs. ba ~~ — 


SMITH: -COURTNEY CO. 2 RICHMOND” WA: 


Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House in South: 


THE COOK REVERSIBLE 
DITCHER AND TERRACER 


A two-horse ma- 
chine that does 
the work, will 
6ave you hun 
dreds of dollars, 
make better crops 
and richer land 
Turn it over to 
reverse, easy to 
handle. 

Mr. Alvin Parker 
Says: “I would- 
n’t take $300 and 
do without it.’’ 

if no dealer in 
your town order 
direct. It pays for 
itself in one day. 


TURNER & DIAL, 
Carrollton, 


CIDER Miils 


Culls and windfalls from your 
apple crop can be turned into Al 
cider vinegar with a Spotless Ci- 
der Mill. Powerful bolted con- 
struction; heavy hardwood frame; 
extra strong metal parts;all up 
to date improved features, Cata- 
ptt, log of “South's MailOrder House” 
17 cives low prices also quotes bar- 
gainsinnew “Perfection” Cane 

ills—the mill that gets all the 
juice out of the cane. Write today, 


THE SPOTLESS Co., Richmond, Va. 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3.25 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet long. 











Georgia. 











WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 


Richmond, Va. 








|ing farmers. 


|cy; an 


‘of the State Treasurer; a 


Virginia Farm News 


RICHMOND 
$1,000 to finance 


donated 
a pig club for the 


banker has 


Chesterfield County boys between ten 
and eighteen. The county fair is to 
be held October 23 and 24 

“6 


French and Belgian agents are buy- 
ing heifers and cows in the Shenan- 
doah Valley for the peasants of the 
devastated reg They prefer Hol- 
steins and Durhams, paying from $80 
to $100 for heifers and $100 to 125 for 


ions 


COWS. 
* * * 


Mr. S. L. Lupton of Winchester, 


who recently resigned from the State 


Corporation Commission so that he 
could devote all his time as President 
of the Virginia Good Roads Associa- 
| tion to the gigantic good roads move- 
ment now on foot here, has sold his 
orchard holdings of 250 acres to the 


American rui srowers, Inc., of 
Amer J t ~¢ I In of 
Pittsburgh, for $200,000. Mr. Lupton 
has been a leading figure in the Vir- 
ginia apple industry for many years, 
inheriting many acres of Newtown 
ippin orchard land fré iis father, 
Pippin ] 1 land from } father 


| Dr. John S. Lupton, the pioneer com- 
I J 


mercial fruit grower of northern Vir- 
ginia. It is said that Mr. Lupton has 
made quite a fortune out of the apple 
industry. He organized the Eastern 
Fruit Growers’ Association and was 
its president for many years. 
* * of 

The State Farmers’ Union is quiz- 
zing all legislative candidates regard- 
ing their attitude on questions affeet- 
The candidates are be- 
ing asked their views on the estab- 
lishment of a state purchasing agen- 
anti-trust law; requiring all 
state funds to pass through the hands 
bill 
would prevent the educational funds 
of the state from being absorbed by 
the higher institutions of learning at 


| the expense of the common schools; 
| a bill providing that fertilizers sold by 
| the 


car load to farmers be sold at 
prices made to dealers; a bill that 
would permit codperative buying and 
selling by the farmers. Members of 
the Local Unions will be posted as to 
the resultant replies. W. 





How One Credit Union Helps Its 


Neighborhood 


E DESIRE to call your attention 

to the following very interesting 
statement of the business done by the 
'Carmel Credit Union, which 
what every community in the 
may do with intelligent 
and hearty codperation. 


the Carmel! Credit Union 
members through co- 


state 


Loans made by 
and savings made by 








EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 














You Need This New Book 


English Grammar Simplified 





by James C, Fernald, L.H.D. The book men and 
women in homes and offices have often wished for, 
to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and sim- 
ply without pedantic rules and discussions. Com- 
mon-sense explanations of all the points that 
puzzle, arranged in a form so easily accessible that 
the answer to any question, even the smallest de- 
tail, can be found in a moment. It is a grammar 
authority particularly developed as a handy refer- 
ence for men and women who need a simple, im- 
mediate answer whenever a doubtful point arises 
in their use of English. handy volume, eloth 
bound, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 
“Wonderfully comprehensive and satisfying.”” 
—Evening Sun, New York. 


. copy of ‘English Grammar Simplified’ and a 

















es to The Progressive Farmer 
th for $1.50. Address 
Tha Prryrsassin Panes 
Raleigh, Sirelteshen. Memphis. Dallas. 
Address nearest office 
When writing to advertisers, say> “I am 
Wri & you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
£ farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
f 2.8 . . 
Of all advertising it carries.” 








} purchase 


} 2 cents pound better prics 

















jperative purchase of supplies from January 
1, 1919 to June 1, 1919 
o 
eo 
z 
a 
© 
Ex 
Money borrowed i 
of 
zt | 25 
5 ed 
26 | &% 
EE 2g 
<3 3] 
For fertilizer ...... $2,360 $2,714.00 
For mules ......... 150 165.00 
For food and feed 
ee. Sae% ves -. 860 385.00 
. free 265 265.00 
For farm machinery 115 126.50 
For cows .. we 600 650.00 
For milk truce ks wai 500 600.00 
For holding cotton. 560 760.00 
For digging well... 100 110.00 
For repairing barn.. 75 82.50 
To secure farm loan 300 322.00 





$5,275 $5,880.00 $805.00 





Time of loans; 60 days to 12 months. 
Number of borrowers, 22. Saving to each 
borrower, average; $36.59. 


Number notes made, 32. Average loan; 
$165. 
Bought 60 bushels soy beans, $165 indi- 


vidual purchase price cost; $117, codperative 

price cost; $48 saving 

*Enabled 20 bales cotton to be held for 

Saving $200 
WM. R. CAMP, 

Supt. of Credit Unions, Raleigh. 


NOT MUSICAL 


Medical Offi 


Have you any organic 


trouble? 


Recruit—Nog, sir. I ain't a bit musical. 





Saves all 
your 
Grain 

and Corn. 


Keeps it 
clean 
and 


Dry 





S 
~ 


NS 





 eaiinee 





[ {ERR VERY bushel of corn and: grain 








that | 





xf SATISFACTION, saved from waste is extra profit 


in your pocket. You may toil 

o raise a bumper crop, and then, 

through improper storage, losea large 
STEEL CORN CRIBS part of i it. 

AND GRAIN BINS SECURO Steel Corn Cribs and Grain 

Bins will prevent this loss. Neither fire, rats, 

mice, birds, insects, dampness or thieves can harm grain stored in a 

SECURO Crib. 
Sure Protection From Fire 


SECURO Cribs and Bins are practically indestructible. Built entirely of 
heavily galvanized corrugated iron, rust proof. They are easily erected, need no 
repairs, and are just as cheap as wooden constructions. A patented system of ven- 
tilation acts as suction and draws fresh through the grain, keeping it dry and free 
from mould. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE describing SECURO 
Corn Cribs and Grain Bins. AGENTS WANTED 


FARM EQUIPMENT CO. (frien sea 


guaranteed farm equipment. Liberal com- 
904 Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 


%, FARM A/ 
BME 





missions and active co-operation given. 
/RITE FOR PARTICULARS 














shows | 


leadership | 





ALED HAY ~:~ ae — less damage, handles easier, and sells for 

more money. p-to-date farmers 

now bale their hay-crop with the Star Steel Power Hay Press. 
They get faster work with a small crew, smoother, more solid bales, lower 
operating costs, and MORE BALES PER HOUR. The Star has these tested 
features: 6-foot open tying chamber; large feed opening only 39 inches from 
ground (no hay table necessary); automatic hay folders; simplest space-block 
setter; strongest and most positive compression mechanism and finest 
material and workmanship throughout. We manufacture a oT 
Press to be operated with a horse. 


Losses on unbaled crop in two of 
three years will pay for a Star. Write 
today for a descriptive folder full of 
valuable information for you. ‘ - 


STAR PEA-HULLER CO., 


Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 



































Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 
YOU upon payment ef$10. Weallow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
considering the bugey ood, oe gpagentas for 
al) time against defects. ur b sare . 
LIG nd EASY~ 


: 7A | > Riornbean te FIN end, 
=e sera) 
, ey N><, SINS b 
EAD sndzngterzed, by_ expen 
Write for catalog “a FACTORY prices. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 








DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FO THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID 


WEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 
NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 
pa. Tenn. 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanoc 








When writing to advertisers; say: “l am writing you as an adver- 


tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Answers to Recent Inquiries Sent The Progressive Farmer 





It Is Necessary to Inoculate Crim- 
son Clover Seed in the Hull 


C.:—We regard it as unsafe to 

sow crimson clover seed in the 
hull or chaff without inoculating, un- 
less crimson, red, white, Alsike or hop 
clover has previously been success- 
fully grown on the land. Of course it 
is quite possible that a small amount 
of inoculating material may be car- 
ried by the hulls around the seed, but 
we doubt if this will be sufficient, and 
we would by all: means recommend 
inoculation. Of course when bur clov- 
er seed are sowed in the bur these 
burs are usually raked up off the 
ground and have with them quite a bit 
of adhering dirt, which is generally 
sufficient for inoculation. 

* 





Libraries for North Carolina Rural 
Schools 


. E. P.:—The educational authori- 
ties of North Carolina have se- 
lected three or four lists of books for 
school libraries. Hence for ajregular 
“school library” one of these lists 
must be used. Full information as to 
this matter, together with printed 
lists of the books selected may be 
had from the State Superintendent, 
Dr. E. C. Brooks, Raleigh. 





Don’t Buy Land Without Seeing It 


. W. B.—So many Northern com- 

panies have grown rich selling 
Florida land at extravagant prices, 
that we would advise you to be very 
careful about buying from any firm 
or person you do not personally 
know to be absolutely reliable. There 
is, of course, much land in Florida of 
marvelous fertility and productive- 
ness. There is also much land that is 
practically worthless because of the 
cost of drainage, or for other rea- 
sons. Land is one thing nobody 
should buy without seeing it. Nobody 
ever regrets following this rule, abso- 
lutely without variation. 





Best Time to Apply Inoculating 
Soil to Clovers 


. C.:—In applying inoculating soil 

for crimson clover, we would pre- 
fer to scatter this soil broadcast at 
the same time seed are sowed, har- 
rowing both in at one operation. 
However, if for any reason it is im- 
possible to inoculate at planting time, 
inoculation may be done any time 
within several weeks after the clover 
is planted. But it should be remem- 
bered that the clover cannot make 
much growth without the necessary 
bacteria, and if it can possibly be 
done, the inoculating soil should be 
put on the land at the same time the 
seed are planted. 





Heartwood and Sapwood in Pine 


& B.: First let me advise on the 

the manner of determining heart- 
wood and sapwood in our native 
pines. When cut the sapwood bleeds, 
that is exudes resin, freely; the heart- 
wood will show a more or less well 
defined area around the center of the 
log from which there is but little ex- 
udation of resin. Resin is what is 
commonly termed the “sap” of the 
pines. 4 


The reason for this is that the sap- 
wood of the pine, or any other tree 
species, is the only portion of the 
woody growth of the tree which is 
alive and functioning. The heartwood 
is what may be termed dead, although 
it is still sound, and its only function 
is one of support to the tree. What 
sap remains in the heartwood is sta- 
tionary and does not flow, as in the 
case of the sapwood. 


In trees of the size you mention, 
namely 30 to 36 inches, there should 
be an excess of heartwood. These are 
original growth pines and are of suffi- 
cient age to have well defined and ex- 
tensive areas of heart. The following 
table will show you the average width 
of the sapwood, within limits of 
course, in trees of the three Southern 
pines found in your section. 


Species Width of Sapwood 
Longleaf pine........seesesees 2 to 3 inches 
OC EROe § DOIN: 2.60006 0 vcs wees as 3 to 4 inches 
Loblolly (old field) pinme....... 3 to 6 inches 





We would advise the determination 
of heartwood content in any given 
pine log by the method outlined 
above.—H. B. 





Get a Thermos Bottle 


. R.:—Vacuum or thermos bottles 
are sold by practically all jew- 
elry and hardware stores. The next 


interest and all, by paying $100 a year for 


sixteen years, or $90 a year for nineteen 
years, $80 a year for twenty-four years, or 
$75 a year for twenty-eight years. Inasmuch 
as the Federal Farm Loan Board rate is 
only 5% per cent, payments would be cor- 
respondingly smaller than at the foregoing 
figures. 

8. Where Federal Land Banks Are Lo- 


cated.—Land Banks in the cities named be- 
low serve the Southern states named in tho 
same connection: 
Baltimore—Maryland and Virginia. 
Columbia, S. C.—North Carolina, 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 


South 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Lovisville—Kentucky and Tennessee, 

New Orileans.—Louisiana, Mississippi, ang 
Alabama. 

St. Louis—Missouri and Arkansas, 

Wichita—Kansas and Oklahoma, 

Houston—Texas. 


The Federal Land Bank of your dis- 
trict will gladly send you free litera- 
ture, blanks, and full information, or 
you may also get this free by address. 
ing Federal Farm Loan Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





USE AND CARE OF FARM MACHINERY IN AUGUST 


By G. H. 


ALFORD 





successful farmers clean the 

fence rows and ditch banks; re- 
pair the gates, fencing, buildings, etc.; 
whitewash or paint the fencing, pick- 
ets and houses; keep all tools, imple- 
ments and machinery bright, sharp 
and in first-class condition and repair 
all the year; and repair harness while 
it is raining, while the land is too wet 
to work in the fields or during slack 
times in the summer and winter. 


K Everything Fit—The most 

















BUR CLOVER ON FARM OF §&. C, 


time you are in town we suggest that 
you go to your hardware store and 
see if they have these bottles in 
stock. They are a glass bottle en- 
closed in either a metal or imitation 


leather case and will keep hot liquids’ 


hot for twenty-four Nours, or cold li- 
quids cold for twelve hours or more. 
They are fine things for use on the 
farm to keep things cool or hot, and 
they are not very expensive either. 
A quart bottle can be bought from 
about $2.50 to $7, according to the fin- 
ish of the case. 





How to Borrow From a Federal 
Land Bank 


RS. M. C.: If you can raise half 

of the amount of money needed 
to buy a farm, or farm and home, you 
can borrow the other half from the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. The fol- 
lowing information given in our 1918 
“Reference Special” is repeated for 
your information: 


1. How to borrow.—You must join the 
nearest ‘‘national farm loan association” or 
help organize one if there is none near you. 
To find out whether there is one near you, if 
you do not know, address “Federal Farm 
Loan Board, Washington, D. C., or the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of your district (see list 
below). 

2. A “National farm loan association’ con- 
sists simply of ten or more farmer-borrow- 
ers organized in the form directed by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

3. Size and Term of Loan.—No one can 
get a loan for more than $10,000 or less than 
$100, or for less than five or more than forty 
years, 

4. Limitations.—No loan may be made for 
more than 50 per cent of the value of the 
land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the 
value of the permanent insured improve- 
ments upon it. . 

5. Farmers only.—Borrowers must be, or 
about to become, the owner of the land of- 
fered as security, and engaged, or about to 
become engaged, in its cultivation. 

6. For What Purposes One Can Borrow.— 
Borrowers must use the money lent them 
for the following purposes and none other:— 

(a) To purchase land for agricultural uses. 

(b) To purchase equipment, fertilizers and 
livestock necessary for the proper and rea- 
sonable operation of the farm, 

(c) To provide buildings and improve the 
land. 

(ad) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner. 

7. Amortization.—Each borrower pays back 
each year a certain amount to apply on prin- 
cipal besides interest. This system is known 
as “amortization.” For example, a $1,000 


debt at 6 mer cént interest may be paid off, 





NEWMAN, GERMANIA, MISS. 

There is little danger of such farmers 
hawing to stop field work just when 
the time of teams and men is worth 
the most. It is nearly always too hot, 
too cold or too wet or too dry for 
many farmers to work. While this 
class of farmers are coniplaining and 
idling their time away, the money- 
making farmers are getting every- 
thing done at the right time in order 
to keep the numerous odd jobs out 
of the way of the field work. 


Plan Work Ahead.—Brains and 
notebooks are necessary to keep work 
which can be done at almost any time 
out of the way of rush work. The 
seasons demand that we do the rush 
work, but thinking and planning are 
necessary if we are to do the other 
work when there is no rush work 
to do. 


Do Repair Work Now.—The repair- 
ing of harness, gear and farm imple- 
ments and machines is the first job 
that should be finished in August. 
Farmers are very busy in September, 
October and November, and the rainy 
days can all be used to good advan- 
tage ginning cotton and marketing 
cotton and other crops. It will soon 
be time to plant oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, crimson and bur clovers and 
vetch and alfalfa, and for this reason 
it is very important that all imple- 
ments and machinery be put in first- 
class condition in the month of 
August. 


Overhauling Machinery.—The days 
are long and hot in August, but all 
repair work may be done under the 
shade of a tree. It will pay to take 
the implements and machines to 
pieces and carefully examine every 
part. Only a few of the parts of the 
average machine are subject to wear, 
and the parts subject to wear are re- 
newable at a very small expense. If 
all badly worn parts are replaced and 
the bent parts straightened and the 
machine otherwise kept in good re- 
pair, it will do satisfactory work for 
years. 


The taking to pieces of machines 
insures the discovery of all badly 








worn and broken parts, makes it pos- 
sible to thoroughly clean and oil every 
part, and most important of all, makes 
a machine expert out of the farmer. 
Every part should be _ thoroughly 
cleaned by the use of a dull knife, an 
old rag and kerosene, and the wearing 
parts oiled or greased before they are 
put together; of course all broken and 
badly worn parts should be replaced. 


It is also well to sharpen all cutting 
parts while the implement or machine 
is to pieces. After the parts have been 
oiled or greased and put together, the 
entire implement or machine should 
be painted to protect the wooden and 
metal parts from moisture and air. 


Plan to Buy Labor-saving Machin. 
ery—The success of the present-day 
farmer depends more and more upon 
the judicious use and care of labor- 
saving farm implements and ma- 
chines. This is a day of machinery 
on the farm and the present high 
prices afford the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to pay debts and thoroughly 
equip his farm and home. Horse- 
power and tractors and labor-saving 
machinery should be used to the limit 
to increase the efficiency of human 
labor. The one-horse, two-horse and 
even the three-horse farmers must 
give way to the four-horse and trac- 
tor farmers and large plows, disk 
harrows, peg-tooth and spring-tooth 
harrows, sub-surface packers; fertil- 
izer and lime sowers, grain drills, 
seeders and two-row _ cultivators. 
However, the one and_ two-horse 
farmers who must remain in those 
classes should use lever spring-tooth 
harrows, small grain drills, one-horse 
mowing machines and hay rakes and 
soon. The scarcity of labor demands 
the use of the most up-to-date labor- 
saving machines. 


Equipping the Farm Home.—Thé 
farmer has probably never before had 
more money to spend than he has at 
this time, and he is willing and anx- 
ious to properly equip his farm and 
home. There should first be water, 
and lots of it, on the farm and in the 
home. This means pumps, hydraulic 
rams, tanks, gasoline engines, wind- 
mills and so on. After water, comes 
a good lighting system. This means 
a mantle lamp, an acetylene system 
or an electric lighting system. The 
septic tank is the best means yet de- 
vised for taking care of the sewage 
from the farm house and there should 
be such a tank on the majority of the 
farms. It is not expensive and is 
easily installed. 


Shelter the Implements. — No part 
of the farm equipment receives so 
little care as the machinery with 
which the ground is worked and with 
which the crops are harvested. This 
is a source of great waste, and every 
farmer should at least provide some 
sort of shelter for the machinery on 
the farm. Let me, as a parting word, 
urge every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer to provide insurance against 
the premature retirement of machin- 
ery of all kinds. 





COULD HARDLY TALK 


“Father,” said the sharp small boy, “I saW 
a deaf and dumb beggar in the street this 
morning and he had an impediment in his 
speech.” 

“A deaf and dumb man with an impedf< 
ment in his speech!" exclaimed father. Don’t 
talk nonsense, Lancelot.” 

“But he had, father,’ Insisted the boys 
“one of his middle fingers was missing. 
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Poisoning the Boll Weevil 


A* UNUSUAL interest has been 
aroused among the farmers of the 
n-growing section over’ the 
iding of reports, not always ac- 
rate, concerning the elimination of 
boll weevil by poisoning It is 
iral that the growers, who are 

! in desperate straits because of 
the increasing depredations of this 


energetic foe, should be eager for any 
plan that promises even a reasonable 
degree of relief. Some of the leading 
planters have invested rather heavily 
in the material for poisoning. It is 
important just at this time, however, 
for the general public to realize that 
the proposition is still in the experi- 
mental stage. The governmental 
agencies, notably at the experimental 
laboratory at Tallulah, Louisiana, are 
making a great research effort; and 
they have had some encouraging re- 
sults. 
to know have nevertheless advised 
the small farmer to proceed with cau- 
tion until the efficacy of the plan has 
been more thoroughly demonstrated. 


Professor R. W. Harned, of the 
Mississippi A. and M. College, State 
Entomologist for Mississippi, has re- 
cently spent some time with the ex- 
perts at Tallulah, and has made a 
close study of the methods of, and re- 
sults from, the work conducted there. 
Mr. Harned prepared a somewhat 
comprehensive statement for the 
farmers of Mississippi; his remarks, 


however, have value for all cotton 
growers. Mr. Harned’s_ statement, 
which has the full endorsement of 


Directors Wilson of the Mississippi 
Extension Department and Ricks of 
the Mississippi Experiment Station, is 
as follows: 

“During recent years practically all 
of the experimental work in controll- 
ing the boll weevil that has been done 
on a scale large enough to be worthy 
of serious consideration has been un- 
der the direction of Mr. B. R. Coad, 
in charge of the United States Bureau 
of Entomology Laboratory, located at 
Tallulah, Louisiana. For over ten 
years Mr. Coad has devoted practi- 
cally all of his time to a study of the 
control of the boli weevil. Under his 
direction, hundreds of so-called rem- 
edies and control measures have been 
thoroughly tested. 

“Among all the remedies tested, the 
most promising is dry powdered cal- 
cium arsenate of certain specified 
standards, applied with special dust- 
ing machines in a very thorough man- 
ner at night or early in the morning 
while the dew is on the plants. 
substance has been tested on a grad- 
ually increasing acreage for the past 
five years, and the results are very 
Promising. Each year Mr. Coad has 
been able to make improvements in 
his work, but his advice to the cotton 
planter is still to ‘go slow’ and try it 
on a small scale first, or wait until it 
has been more thoroughly tested un- 
der various: conditions. 

“With the aid of several dozen as- 
Sistants, Mr. Coad is now conducting 
extensive experiments in Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. At 
the end of this season he will un- 
doubtedly be able to issue fairly com- 
plete instructions in regard to the use 
of calcium arsenate against the boll 
weevil. 


“It is to be hoped that by another | 


year the manufacturers of dusting 
machines and calcium arsenate will 
be able to supply the demand. At the 
present time very few planters can 
test this remedy in their own fields, 
because of the fact that the necessary 
Materials cannot be obtained. The 
demand has exceeded the limited sup- 
ply. The manager of one dusting ma- 
chine company gave out the informa- 
tion recently that his firm had begun 
building a new factory to greatly in- 


Crease their output for next season. 
_ All persons who are contemplating 
the use of calciunt arsenate against 


the boll weevil should carefully study 


the circular on this subject issued by 


The men who are in position _ 


This | 





Mr. B. R. Coad from the Delta Labor- 
atory at Tallulah, Louisiana. As long 
as the supply lasts, these circulars can 
be obtained from the Mississippi A 
and M. College, as Mr. Coad very 
kindly sent a supply for distribution 


from the College.” 





Keep Watch for Warty Potatoes at 
Digging Time 

NE of the most dangerous diseases 

of Irish potatoes has been discov- 
ered in the United States,, Rough, 
spongy outgrowths varying 
are produced on the tubers, especially 
at the eyes. These warts are light 
brown at first, but become black and 
decayed with age. Sometimes all po- 
tatoes in affected hills are worthless. 
This disease does not attack the vines 
above ground. 


of size 

















THE ILLUSTRATION HEREWITH SHOWS 
TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF POTATO WART 
Report promptly all suspicious 
cases and send specimens to your 
county agent, or to the plant pathol- 
Ogist at your agricultural experiment 
station or state college, or to the Plant 
Disease Survey, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. The illustration herewith shows 
typical example of potato wart. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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There should be plenty of turnips 
on every farm for home consumption 
and sogne to sell. Prepare the land 
and get the seed in this month. 

the mower going in the 
pasture, on the roadside, along the 
ditches and fence rows is good pro- 
tection against weeds next year. Ev- 
ery seed that is destroyed makes the 
fight easier. 


Keeping 


The wise farmer will now begin to 
look out for promising individual corn 
and cotton plants, and later harvest 
these separately for seed. Seed se- 
lection pays in a very real sense. 

Where clovers and vetch cannot be 
put in as a winter cover crop, try 
some Abruzzi rye. This is a mighty 
goce cover crop for Southern farms. 
Order seed now. 


Get some of the neighbors together 
and begin now to make cotton mar- 
keting plans. It may take a little time 
and effort to do this, but the chances 
are that enough will be saved to pay 
for the trouble many times. 


If you haven’t a corn harvester, 
better see at once about getting one. 
This is a machine that will not be 
used except at one season of the year 
and several neighbors or relatives 
might buy together. In this way, four 
or five implements may be had for the 
price of one. 


Planning to build? Then look out 
for our “Building Special” week after 
next. It will give information about 
almost anything from the simplest 
farm structure on up. Then on Sep- 
tember 27 we have a “Paint, Lights, 
and Waterworks Special,” which is 
along the same line. 

Prepare now for putting in some al- 
falfa in September. Lime, at the rate 
of two to five tons per acre, the land 
which you are going to seed, and then 
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harrow after ey ery rain until you are 
ready to sow Where soil freezes and 
“pushes up,” some farmers of exper- 
lence recommend that alfalfa be sow- 
ed in sprin owever 

Do not let the apples rot, but make 
them into vinegar for home use and 
to sell. Much fruit may be utilized 
in this way that would otherwise go 
to waste—and this much may be add- 
ed to the “profits” side of the farm 
account book. 

One farmer tells us that badly 


“burned” primings from tobacco will 
bring a better price if air-cured and 
that more pounds will also be obtain- 
ed. If such tobacco is flue-cured, he 
states, the tips will break off in hand- 
ling, whereas they will not do this to 
such a large extent if air cured. 

When mowing the meadow for the 
last time, do not cut the grass too 
short. If the cutter bar is raised 
slightly and the grass cut higher than 
usual, it will leave a good “winter 
blanket.” 


CLAIMED SALES DATES 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


The dispersion sale of the Southern Syrup 











Company's herd of Aberdeen-Angus to be 
held at Montgomery, Ala., August 19. 
E. L, Hampton, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 29, 


Tennessee Beef Breeders Angus Sale Nash- 
ville, October 30. 


DUROCS 

Dunaway & Lambert, Orrville, Ala., Aug. 6, 

J. A. Sumpter, Wales, Tenn., August 18. 

J. B. Farmer, Culleoka, Tenn., Aug. 26. 

W. C. Keen & Sons, Columbia, Tenn., Aug. 
27. 

Duroc Hog Farm, G. 
ville, S. C., September 2. 


JERSEYS 
S. C. Appleby, Pulaski, Tenn., October 23, 
SHORTHORNS 
Tennessee Beef Breeders’ 
Nashville, October 28. 
HEREFORDS 
Sale at Memphis, 


G. Palmer, Carters- 


Shorthorn Sale, 


B. B. Gillespie 
October 28. 
Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Hereford Sale at 
Nashville, October 31, 
HAMPSHIRES 
Moore, and Virgil 
August 6. 


Tenn., 


Graham D. 
Columbia, 5S. C., 


Kohn, at 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 











DESTRUCTION of your 


ance of your buildings. 


remote, destruction by decay and neg 
You are carrying insurance, which protects you against possible loss, 
but does not prevent fire or tornado. 


Paint affords positive protection and insures your buildings against 
decay; protects your implements against rust and adds extra years 
service. It increases the value of your Farm and enhances the appear- 


property by fire or tornado is 
ect is certain. 


SeeYee 


Will give you longest years of service at 
vestment and not an expense 
will buy. Pee Gee Paints and 


Pee Gee FLATKOATT for Walls and 
Ceilings—the modern, durable, sani- 
tary and washable Flat Oil Finish. 
Pee Gee CREO-STAIN for Shingle Roofs 
and rough Weather-boarding. 

Pee Gee RENULAC for refinishing in- 
terior wood-work and Furniture. 

Pee Gee WAGON and IMPLEMENT 
PAINT—Weather and Rust-resisting. 
Pee Gee CARRIAGE PAINT—A com- 
bined Paint and Varnish. 


therefore, 
Finishes have stood the test for more than fifty years 


and are guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 


PAINTS 
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lowest cost. Remember, painting is an in- 
you should use the best*paint your money 


Pee Gee MASTIC PAINT for House 
Exteriors—contains highest percentage 
of ZINC, lasts longest, looks best, goes 
farthest. 

Pee Gee ADAMANT FLOOR PAINT 
dries over night with a high-gloss finish. 
Pee Gee SEMI-PASTE ROOF and BARN 
PAINT—one gallon of linseed oil added 
to gallon of Semi-Paste makes two 
gallons of finest Roof and Barn Paint. 
Pee Gee AUTO PAINTS—Black and 
Colors. 








There’s A Pee Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 





Ask the Pee Gee Dealer in your locality—If you don’t know him, ask us. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Incorporated, Dept 23 Louisville, Ky. 























“Homes and How 
to Paint Them” 


Contains illustrations of attractively 
painted homes, shows floor plans, 
gives specifications how to setect the 
right colors, also information for 
painting roofs, barns, buggies, 
wagons, implements, refinishing 
wood-work and floors, decorating 
walls and ceilings. 
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*‘When You Ride—Ride Right”’ 


High Point Buggies 
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, SZ 

RIS 
=a oe 435—Hali-Stick Seat Top ‘aun 
High Point Buggies are not 


made just to sell “cheap.” They 
are built up to a time-honored 
reputation standard and priced 
very reasonably. The cheaply 
built buggy is high at any price. 


You get looks, style, solid 
comfort and durability out of a 
High Pointer because these 
qualities are built in to start 
with, 


Write for catalog and name 
of nearby dealer. See what you 
get in a “High Point” before 
you buy. 


HIGH POINT BUGGY CO., 


Wholesale Manufacturers, 








High Point, North Carolina. 


‘\ 4 


Davis Cypress 
Water Tanks 


on 
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The {deal water 
supply isthatgiven 
a Davis cypress 
tank eleva’ ons 
6teel tower. 
Have running 
Water in the home 


= for bath, toilet, 
fire-protection, irrle 
gation, livestock, 


Write for 


et ny 











This Makes Your 
Soil Pay 


Makes it yield the limit be- 
Cause it so crushes every 
clod and loosens up 










of 
plant food on the 
J seed sprouts quick- 
er and_ plant grows 
faster. This Brillion 
King Pulverizer 
(Team or Tractor) 
also packs the undersoil 
for retaining the proper 
moisture for the quick- 





est future growth 
and greatest crop 
yield, ‘ine for 
early cultivation 
of all crops and 
packing wheat 

against winter kill- ; 
ing. Pack your 
wheat with it this 





fall. Lasts life- 
time. Price rea- 
sonable. Strongly 
built. Get one.” 


AT ALL JOHN DEERE DEALERS 





free, post paid. 


Hi ROW FENCE WIRE Co., Dot. 187, CLEVELAND, ©, 





Crop Values of South Carolina 
Counties 
B B. HARE, 


Field Agent of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
recently issued the following report 
showing the value of all crops and 
livestock in South Carolina in 1918, by 
counties, also the value of the three 
principal crops grown in each county. 
Cotton, corn and oats were consider- 
ed the principal crops in ail counties 


|except Darlington, Dillon, Marion, 
| Horry, Florence, Williamsburg, and 
| Clarendon, where cotton, corn and to- 


bacco were the ranking crops as to 
value, while in Charleston and Beau- 
fort Counties cotton, corn and pota- 
toes were considered the chief crops. 



































0 
~~ ° , 
pak tye © ad 
sas ec. 
COUNTY gen ae a 
ao csc 
PrP os6 an 
. oO «@ 
=") ae Sows 
fad $3 sees 
-— ia 
<3 | Seo | 
| Abbeville ......... $ 7,888,000 | $ 4,805,000 
ME “cccticacueses 14,625,000 10,002,000 
Anderson ......... 19,109,000 | 12,538,000 
eee 8,786,000 | 6,803,000 
TOTES  ccccccccs | 15,667,000 | 12,074,000 
PE i 4.064506 | 4,209,000 | 2,614,000 
a, Oe | 6,759,000 | 3,639,000 
oO ae | 8,774,000 | 7.176, 600 
Charleston ........ | 6,753,000 | 3,778,000 
TE «cvvesese | 6,704,000 | 3,285,000 
eee | 8,103,000 | 5,606,000 
Chesterfield ....... | 8,636,000 | 6,180,000 
Clarendon ........ | 12,433,000 | 9,032,000 
hina. ee | 10,929,000 | 5,591,000 
Darlington ....... }| 15,912,000 | 12,260,000 
SEED. sev eveceeées | 12,286,000 | 8,603,000 
Dorchester ........ | 5,343,000 | 3,763,000 
| Edgefield ......... | 8,330,000 | 6,443,000 
... aaa | 7,868,000 | 6,110,000 
oo rrr | 15,826,000 | 12,501, 000 
Georgetown ....... | 2,867,000 | 1,52 
BUGGMVING@ .cccccce | 12,901,000 | 8,5 
Greenwood .......-.- | 8,619,000 | 6, 
POOR *cccéwcece 6,984,000 | 6,527, ‘000 
eee 8,511,000 | 4,815,000 
Ze wsess 002600 | 4,084,000 | 2,126,000 
Pre ere | 8,650,000 | 6,008,000 
Lancaster ..c.cees: | 7,2 | 4, 443, 000 
EUOUON scccveveos } 12,309, | 
DD cas 20 pone eeeess | 12,296,000 | 
Ea@Rington ..cccocs |} 10,248,000 | 
McCormick ....... | 6,598,000 | 
DEE: ¢ wu 6 0ees-0:0% | 9,242,000 | 
| BEOSIDOTO 2c ccvccess | 17,807,000 | J 
Newberry ......... 10,167,000 | 7,072,000 
as | 6,979,000 | 4,784,000 
Orangeburg ....... |} 25,923,000 | 20,000,000 
ee 6,669,000 | 276,000 
Richian@ ...cisees | 7,450,000 | 000 
| Saluda ..........-- | 9,738,000 | 12,000 
| Spartanburg ...... |} 15,975,000 | 5,000 
(aire | 11,324,000 | 6,000 
I ea | 6,286,000 | 3, 859,000 
Williamsburg ......| 13,420,000 | 10,054,000 
| OPM scscccessvace |} 13,082,000 | %; $13,008 
| DetRl cccccens $460,211,000 $317 518, 000 





Opening Tobacco Prices 


HE tobacco markets in Lumberton 


and Bolivia, N. C., as well as several 
opened last | 


places in South Carolina, 
week with dark, low-grade tobacco, 
bringing from 1 to 7 cents a pound 
|and bright tobaccos from 30 to 40 
|cents. Mr. W. R. Dixon, Wilson, N. 
|C., from whom this report comes, 
| says that this will mean a pretty low 
|average and that farmers generally 
fags dissatisfied with it. At least, this 
is a considerable slump over the open- 
ling of last year. 


As this goes to press, it is impossi- 
ble to tell to what extent recent rains 
have damaged the tobacco crop and 
what effect this will have on future 
| prices, Mr. Dixon says. Where rains 
have been heavy enough to cause the 
| tobacco to wilt, it will “burn up” as 
| soon as hot weather comes back, and 








| the only way to save it is by rapid | 


harvesting. 


The Wilson and other North Caro- 
lina markets will not open until Au- 
| gust 20. 








How We Get the Most Value Out | 


| of Summer Legumes 

OF COURSE you can’t eat your cake 
and have it too—but you can come 

|; mighty near it with a good, healthy 

crop of summer legumes. 


Cowpeas and velvet beans are my 
best crops of this kind. In the case of 
the peas, I graze the farm animals on 
them to some extent; however, the 
cattle are barred out in time for plen- 
ty of peavine hay to be made. Then 

| the stubble is turned under to enrich 
| the soil for succeeding crops. So you 


| VIRGINIA FARMS 


| 





hay and nitrogen- 
humus all out of one crop. In 
past years, when my land was in need 
of building up, I plowed under a much 
larger per cent of the green crop than 
I do at present. 


see I get grazing, 


ous 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


CORN HARVESTE 


Self Gathering 
for ¢ uttir ng 


Corn, Cane and Kaffir Corn, 
Cuts and throws in pile 1 har- 
vester. Man and horse cuts and 
shocks equal to a Corn Binder, 
Sold in every state Price $25 with fodder binder 
The only self-gathering corn harvester on the market 
that is giving universal satisfaction.—Dexter L. Woo. 


writes: ‘‘3 years ago I pur. 


ward, Sandy Creek, N. Y., 
Would not take 4 times 


chased your Corn Harvester 


4 re > ¢ . ae > the price of the machine if I could not get ‘Another 

\ 7 beans I plant between the | pia oe mezins, Gpecrmore, Okla: “Wail 
corn hills, an is preve > orazing ° 5 times better than I expected. Saved $40 in labor thi 
aE d this I revents grazing fall."" Roy Apple, Farmersville, Ohio: “‘I have used 6 

stock on them throughout the sum- | corn shocker, corn binder and '2-rowed machines, but 
. e your machine beats them all and takes less twine of any 
mer. But after the corn and bean | Machine I have ever used." John F. Haag Mayfield, 
e ¢ . P on - _ » - Oklahoma, ‘‘Your harvester gave good satisfaction whijj 
seed are harvested, I fatten a bunch using filling our Silo.” K- F. Reugnitz, Otis, Colo 
7 ro j > + ing ‘Just received a letter from my father saying he receiy. 
ol hogs in the patch before turning ed the corn binder and he is cutting corn and cane 


under the vines. 


*When I do plow in the whole plant | 


for gen manure, I try if possible to 

postpone the turning under of the 

crop as long as it is growing. For 

legumes keep right on fixing nitrogen 

in the soil as long as they continue to 

grow. MRS. J. D. ALISON. 
Minter, Ala. 





State Farmers’ Alliance Meeting 


OTICE is hereby given that the 

North Carolina Farmers’ State Al- 
liance will meet as usual this year at 
their Headquarters near Hillsboro, 
N. C., on the second Tuesday in Au- 
gust (August 12th). A full delegation 
from the counties and subs is de- 
sired, and any visiting brethren from 
any Sub or County Alliance will be 
welcomed. J. C. BAIN, 

Wade, N. C. Secretary. 





OR PINEAPPLE 


The teacher had been reading to the class 
about the great forests of America, 

“And now, boys,” she announced, “which 
one of you can tell me the pine that has the 
longest and sharpest needles?” 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Tommy?” 

“The porcupine!” 


now. Says it works fine and that I can® sell lots of 
them next year."’ Write for free catalog showing pic- 
ture of harvester at work and testimonials. 

PROCESS MFG. CO., SA LINA, KANSAS, 








Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions, 
Special Bock Sent Free. Dealers 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK __ 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 


N& Blocks—No Bale Ties—2 Men Less! 


Seve J per cent on bellies 
e our savi 
wei, straight rae wire. No Bots 














Ge' ise to te new 
method in the mar- 
velous new potent t Self-Thread- 
ing Hay Pre No blocks or 
bale ties to h andle--save the pay of two men. 


Mak 
bailing hay for others. Write tor zee ee Oe OW Sears all types 
f this wonderful new press. 


Threader Press Mtg. Co. 778 ¢ ane st samcenwenilll 





High-grade, ready-mixed, guar- 
anteed Paint, Will not peel nor 
blister. For home, roc., wall, floor, 
barn, vehicles, autor cbiles, ete, 
Write for color card and catalog of 
the “‘South’s Mail Order House,” 


THE E SPOTLESS CO., Richmond,Va, 














SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 


Red or green. 
| $1.98 Per Roll of 100 Square Feet. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 











Delicate, Complicated Machinery 
Ia J nil — 
G 


IBBES | 
17 


The 


is neither necessary nor economical. 


Save money in grinding your grain with— 


Gibbes Corn Milt 


Simple—F'ast—Economical—Durable 
No complicated parts, whole machine easily handled. With ball- 


bearing system it is light running 
very little power. 
a part to replace. 
lutely guaranteed. 


address— 


and rapid, requiring 
Little wear, smooth running, seldom 
Made of the best of materials. Abso- 
For illustrated literature and prices 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-!, Columbia, S. C. 








LOWER PRICES ON ROOFING 


With everything up in price, it will be welcome news to our many customers in the South thatwe 


can now ies famous Spotless Rubber Roofing at the following low prices: 





1] S255, 922° | 


2-PLY 
wt. 45 ibs. 


3-PLY 


74% | wt. 55 Ibs. 


$200 | 





leading farmers and customers, 


buildings. 


of the “‘South’s Mail Order Houre.” 


Government on soldiers’ cantonments in the South. 
Each Roll contains 108 sq. ft., with naila and cement. Anybody can lay it. 
We can ehip on receipt of your order from thi is 
advertisement or write us for cemplete catalog 


Spotlese Rubber Roofing is the standard roofing of the South, used by Shousendp of 
Rubber Roofing was used exclusively by the U. 8. 


It is the ideal roofing for “all out 


We also of- 








fer low prices on Slate Surfaced Roofing 
in plain and shingle rolls in red and green—the 

“roofing beautiful” for r Complete Spot- 
fess Catalog also lists metal roofings at low prices 








RICHMOND, 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
VIRGINIA 








WHERE TO BUY FARM LANDS 


We do not extend our general advertising guarantee to 
land before buying. No man is permitt 
references as to his honesty and business responsibility. 


land advertisements because every purchaser should se 


to offer land for sale in our paper unless he shows us satisfactory 


The purchase of land is very important and no man 


ant 
should attempt to buy ANY LAND UNTIL HE HAS PERSONALLY INV ESTIGATED THE if LAND and HAD 
TITh ES THOROUGHLY EXAMINED BY COMPETENT ATTORNEY. 


ee EaEEEEEEaaEaEaEEaEaEaEaEeEEEEesoOOO" 





FARMS— For Sale —LAND 


Have a number of farms that lie 
well, improved, listed for sale. 


Prices from $5,000 to $100,000. 


A great amount of these will produce a bale 
of cotton and 40 to 50 bushels corn per acre, 


Unimproved Woodlands 
at $12 Per Acre. 


Descriptions furnished on request. 
to advance in price. 


Land sure 


TELL US WHAT YOU WANT. 
Camden Loan & Realty Co., 
1. C. HOUGH, Manager. 


Camden, South Carolina. 














the . Rappahannock 
alley. Alfalfa, Stock, 
Po Andy and water cage § —— in the alfalfa 
section. e catalog of 200 
REAL ESTATE, LOAN & INVESTMENT co., 
Elliott E. Brooks, Gen. 
Phone 239, Fredericksburg, Va. 


In 
Vv 
Dairy, 


Ine., 








BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE 


WE SELL undeveloped and developed deep, black 
soil, drained bottom lands in the new corn and 
pig country of Washington and Beaufort counties, 
North Carolina, 


POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 
Belhaven, North Carolina. 


























THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neal, 
attractive letterheads ; rompt 
and careful attention while mak 
ing every effort to satisfy cu* 
tomers are the first things nec 
essary. The next thing is an adver 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 
























. 
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4, 





Saturday, 1919] 


TIMELY ADVICE AFTER THE 
FLOODS 


State Demonstration Agent Hudson 
Makes Some Seasonable Suggest- 
ions for Farmers Who Have Had 
Too Much Rain 


DRY spell usually follows a wet 

spell. Whether this occurs or not, 
the soil has been packed by the heavy 
rains so that where cultivated crops 
are growing the 
soil will need stir- 
ring to retain 
moisture and to 
a@mit air, two es- 
sentials for the 
growth of plants. 
All cultivation, 


August 





however, should 
be very shallow, 
because plant 


MR. HUDSON 


roots are near the 
surface. Deep cultivation may 
more harm than good if it disturbs 
the root system very much. Where 


corn is large, it will hardly pay to 
give it another cultivation, because 
cultivating deep enough to get up 


large weeds and grass will reduce the 
feeding capacity of the corn by de- 
str g its roots. There is a great 
temptation now to use the turning 
plow to wrap up the grass. Much pre- 
caution must be used in such work to 
see that the implement runs exceed- 
ingly shallow, if indeed it is advisable 
to use it at all. Where cotton is small, 
stunted and very much choked with 
weeds and grass, it may pay better to 
let the grow and use it for hay 
than to go to considerable expense to 
clean out the grass with the prospect 
of making only a very small yield of 
cotton. The same principle applies 
to many other crops. It may be cheap- 
er to save the grass that already has 
considerable growth than to plow it 
make another crop to buy hay 


oyin 


grass 


up to 
with. 

Where crop growth has been stun- 
ed by the wet weather, choking by 
the weeds, etc., and is cleaned out an 
application of nitrate of soda is un- 
usually advisable to help the plants 
recuperate and get into a_ strong, 
thrifty, growing condition. Some fer- 
tilizer, therefore, is obviously needed 
to replace that which has been lost 
and as an additional side application. 


Where crops are small and stunted, 


with a good growth of grass choking 
them, it is a splendid place for get- 
ting from one to three mowings of 
hay. If this is not desirable in any 


case, then it is probably advisable to 
plow up the stunted crop, grass and 
all, and plant the land to German mil- 
let, sorghum, cowpeas or soy beans. 
All of these crops will need a fairly 
application of a complete com- 
mercial fertilizer, except on rich 
land. For the legumes, the nftrogen 
only may be omitted on rich land and 
the potash may be left out on most of 
the Piedmont and mountain soils. As 
to the length. of time required for 
maturity of these crops, our North 
Carolina Experiment Station finds 
that at Asheville cowpeas and soy 
beans mature for hay in 125 days and 
for seed in 145, while at Statesville, 
Raleigh, Rocky Mount and Willard 
S soy beans and cowpeas re- 
quire only 100 days to mature for hay 
and 110 to 130 for seed. 
it HUDSON, State Agent, 
Farm Demonstration Work. 


4 
good 


tations, 





The Market’s Message to Tobacco 


Growers 
THE Danbury Reporter, discussing 
the tobacco market situation, says: 
irr? . + . = 
T ie markets in eastern North Caro- 
lina have opened, and news comes of 


the first sales and the news is good, 
but with the accent on the “If.” Good 
bright grades are high, even higher 
than last year, we are told, but the 
Common lugs are low. 

“This is a cue for Stokes tobacco 
Stowers. It means we must prime. 
The old-fashioned cutting of the 


do | 


stalk and the curing of the 
whether green or ripe, must pass. If 
we get the gold, we must learn to put 
in the gold tints that the buyers are 
looking for. People have stopped 
chewing tobacco and gone to smok- 


ing, and to make cigarettes requires 
light, chaffy leaf. Prince Albert is 
dainty in his tastes, and disdains 


dark, drabby stuff.” 





Virginia Apple Prices 


INESAP apples have started at 


$5 a barrel in the growers’ or- 
chards near Lynchburg, and some 
few reached the record opening 


price of $6. Some predict that August 
prices will run up to $7, and before 
Christmas $12 will be winesaps’ mar- 
ket value. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents a 
word, each insertion. If advertisement is to appear 











once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 cents a 
word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. Each word, 


number or initial (including each word, number or 
initial in name and address) counts as a separate 
word. Advertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send a 
letter to each of the homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Wanted—An agent at every postoffice 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full.particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


~Wanted—B udder to work in nurse ry. 
sery Co., Route 2, Winston-Salem, 

Wanted,: Refined Settled Woman 
and housework. Box 75, Grifton, N 

Stone Gate Farm Wants Working Manager— October 
aivestock, hay, grain Two miles from Peters- 
Address Stone Gate Farm, 401 Mechanics Bldg., 
Va 


. Wanted 











and on every 


Fe ccacacntaias Nur- 


~To do cooking 
Cc 


Ist. 
burg. 
Pet ate rsburg, 
oil, grease, special- 
Commission basis 
Riverside Refining 


-Lubricating 
Part or whole time. 
Men with car or rig preferred. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wanted—Men to Learn Pharmacy—Good 
Complete course in twelve months Southern 
of Pharmacy. Next term begins October 7th 


Sale smen 
ties, paint. 


profession. 
College 


| R. C. Hood, 410 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga 
Wanted: A Few Men With Families—To work on 
farm House, light, fuel, garden and groceries at 


| Set of 


| shire buck 





wholesale cost furnished 
| vacation in year with pay. 


two weeks 
Supt. 


Continuous time, 
See Banks MeNairy, 
Kinston, N 


Position Wanted—Agricultural college graduate de- 
sires position on a well organized farm practicing gen- 
eral farming. Will devote most of the time to actual 
farm labor. Will give best of references, and further 
details on receipt of letter. Address John F 
Jr., 1220 Cherokee Road, Louisville, Ky. 


MACHINERY 


‘Shingle Mills. Water Wheels, 
541, Atlanta, Ga 
One-man, One-horse 
5; used one day. 
N 


Caswell Training School, 





Downing, 





Corn Milis, Saw Mills, 
Engines. DeLoach Co., 
One Salina, Kansas, 
Corn Harvester—C ost me $25 

gets it Cc. W. Hunt, Route 7, Charlotte, 

For Sale—Fifteen-thirty Rumley 
shop and bench tinner’s tools. Complete bot- 
tling outfit Fifty-gallon Ellerhorst copper still for 
distilling gasoline, benzine, etc. Registered and grade 
Holstein bulls. Address E. M. MclInturff, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


r . LIVESTOCK 
~~ aie aS 





Process 
First $10 
c 


Kerosene Tractor. 





—_—eeoo 


43 -Weeks Pigs. 8. Harris, Farmer, 


North 
Large Werkshires—Cholera 
Farm, Petersburg, 
Rerkshires—Gilts and Young 
faction guaranteed. Ridgecrest Farm, 
Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—$8.50 
old; 10 weeks, $10; registered $1 
guaranteed. Hollywood Farm, Pores 


Rerkshire 
Carolina 





immune Stone Gate 


Service TBoars—Satis 
Troutman, N. C 














seven weeks 

Satis faction 
N 

and open 

—— 
Cc. San 


each, 
extra 
Knob, 


Berkshires—Bred sows, bred 
boars, and pigs. Good 
Priced right. eater aeuen guaranteed. 
ford, Mocksville, N 

Registered Berks —— pigs, 10 
tabulated pedigree, long body, short nose, 
type, $15 and $20 each. Rhode Island Reds, 
2 hens, $9 Stoner wheat, $2.50; Fulghum oats, 
bushel. Oak Lawn Farm, Graysville, Ga 

For Sale—200 Pigs, 8 Weeks, $7.50; 100 shoats, 3 
months, forty-fifty pounds, $10; pure-bred Berkshire 
shoats, 3 months, $12.50; 25 bred sows and gilts, far 
row August, September, $35 to $45; choice Shrop 
lambs, $25 each Satisfaction guaranteed 
Stock Farm, Mechums River, Va 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc Pigs, and Gilts bred to Scissors 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 
Pigs— Defender Ret ain, 
Mooresville, 


Registered 
gilts, service 





weeks old, 
big bone 
cock and 
$1.50 





Fair Hill 








2d. Knapp 





Registered Duroc 9 weeks old, 
15 


A. M. Gabriel, 


15 Guaranteed Boars- 
Ds., $15 to $35. H. G 


Registered Durocs—2% months old, 
grees furnished free. W. S. Brothers, 
N. C., Route 4 
Eight Duroc 
September, 
$40 


Two to five months, 40 to 125 
Fenderson, Sutherland, Va 

$10 each. Pedi 
Elizabeth City, 





tred to farrow 
boar, reg- 


Jersey Sows and Gilts 
registered, $60; one year-old 
Knollwood Farm, Barber, N. C 
to our great son of Joe’s Orion 
the $15,000 grand champion of the 
1917 Knapp Farm, Nashville, 


in 
istered, 
Rare Gilts 
King (‘Sci 
National Swine 
Tennessee. 


Bred 
we"), 
Show, 









Three 
King 
pure 


toar—$100: registered 

Defender and Cherry 
at $75 each. All fine 
Littleton, N. C 


500-Ib. Service 

boar pigs, Orion 
two sows bred, 

L Skinner, 


“Type Re. gistered. 

old, well fed and 
Walts Top Col. and Pal’s Perfection breeding. 
thirty dollars; gilts, thirty-five dollars each 
ship good pigs only and guarantee satisfaction. 
B. Hickson, Lynchburg, Va. 


One 
100-Ib 
breeding; 
bred stock. J 
Pigs—Twelve 
Orion Cherry 


Duroc- Jersey 
well grown 


“Rig 
weeks 
King, 

soars, 
We 
| M. 


! 
leaves, 


Address | 


- MRS. J. A. KING, Secretary and Registrar, 








(31) 1255 


Bull—One year 
developed, good dispo 
Durham, N. C 


For Sale—Fifteen Grade Holstein Heifers—6 months 
to 1 year old Also one pure-bred Holstein bull, 15 
months old, registered W. C, Saunders, 330 W 
Leigh St., Box 108, Richmond, Va. 


herd 
teE ox, 


~ HAMPSHIRES 
7 . ree Pigs 


Pure-bred Durocs—Splendid 
J. 


header prospects. , Ss ” agi si 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ry For Sale—One Registered Holstein 


Merry Oaks, N : old, beautifully marked, well 
~ | sition. Apply Malbourne Farm, 





Saunook Plantation, 


Registered 
Ke idsville, N. 


Hampshire — and “‘Shoats—Registered. 


Best blood 





























lines. Prices reasonable. , ee 
lines, onable. L. C. Allen, Hoschton, Ga. JERSEYS 
Registered Hampshire Hogs for Sale — Champion 
blood lines Cholera immuned. W. H. Chapman Pure-bred Jersey Bulls—Two years old. Jersey cow, 
Magnet, Va. ° first calf. Mrs. Fred Brown, Pendleton, 8. C. 
Registered Hampshire Pigs—Big type, Cherokee Lad Jerseys—Sons and grandsons of register of merit 
breeding. Also grades Hampshire, Berkshire and Po- | CWS, record from 650 to 750 pounds butter in one 
Jand-China, two months old. Thos. Ellis, Advance year. Dutch Dairy Farm No. 2, W. B. Lutz, Newtota, 
North Carolina. "| North Carolina 
| Sooccmpeanegiaas somes ————— — - 
For Sale—Registered, immunized Hampshire Pigs. Registered Jersey Bulls—Grandsons of Noble of Oak- 
herd boar, bred sows. Two registered May Rose Guern- lands; one a double grandson, his granddam an im- 
seys, bred to half brother of bull selling for $25,000, | Ported cow, being also by Noble of Oaklands. Noble 
son of Ne Plus Ultra Abruzzi seed rye. , | of Oaklands sold at Auction to Elmendorf for $15,000 
Thomason, Salisbury, N. « . One of his sons, a half brother to six of these calves 
Sn | —— | sold on the Island for $25,000. Or will exchange for 
Hampshires— Twenty- five dollars gets sow or boar well bred heifers, registered. Thos. Svarrow. Gas- 
pig; dam deighs 500 pounds; sired by Alley’s Lookout | tonia, LN. Cc. 
Lad who is world’s grand champion Lookout Lad, he | —_—_—— — a 
by ~ é- 000 Lookvut. Pigs farrowed May 7th, weight | SHORTHORNS 
y 0 Of OU Jne J 4 ( 
Alley, a oe large bred sow, $100, J. L. Registered Shorthorn Bull Calves for Sale—Extra 
good a Sired_ by Cumberland Sultan bull. 
POLAND-CHINAS C. N. Huff, Troutville, Va 
For Sale—Fine Poland-China Boar—Cheap; or will bogs 
exchange for good sow of any breed. Box 34, Ford, Va. a. “TR ull Terrier Pups—$7.50-$5 “each. Angora goats, 
If It’s Big Type Poland-Chinas—Write for sale cata. $15. farris, Mebane, N. C. 














log and dan ad x livestock page. E. ©. Hunter, 6 Pointer Pups—3 male, 3 female, at $5 and $8 each, 
a _ awe Cc = === | «good stalkers. W. W. Morton, Augusta, Ga 
igs—Best breeding, males and females, not akin. 
Will » For Sale—Collie Pups—Good stock. Males, $10; fe 
end tne og Pedigrees. J. D. Thomas & Co., males, $5. Write S. N. Hays, Mebane, N. C., Route 2. 








Registered Airdales—A fine two- year- old watch- dog: 


Cross-bred Poland-China and O. I. C. Pigs—Eight 
weeks old, ge dollars; two, fifteen dollars; imme- also hunting amd stock dog, well marked. Two fine 
diate delivery. . B. Witt, P. O. Witt, Va. young bred bitches; one gy young open bitch.” Bar- 
gains. Selling out. Beeson, Meridian, Miss. 








Registered a5 Tipe Poland-Chinas—Both sexes, pigs 











and shoats. Registered Hampshiredown rams and me. Sale—? Litters — Bred Walker Fox Hound 
ram lambs. J. C. Crist, Timberville, Va. salaie "® ~~ k. ae st ee oe f — ly 
- - oney refunded. i ney don’t make good fox dogs. 
Big Type Poland-Chinas—Bred sows and pigs by "| i reap’, 
p edigreed at 9 ore » 
| Gerstdale Commander, he by great $6,600 boar, Gerst- McFall, Ala. SS Sh Cs Ses See ee 
| dale Jones. Sunnyside, Jonesville, sneanggneensianasinniasiaeneesiaanneanigatnineieit 
For Sale—Registered Bie Type, Best Bred Western _ Wanted to Buy: “Dogs”—I want to buy a few real 
Poland-China Sows—$100, $12! Digs, 8-16 weeks old high-class, well trained coon and opossum hounds; 
from these sows, * "J. 0. Taylor, will also buy a few real well trained fox hounds; 
{ 


registered, $15 5-$20. 
Cc, 


nothing but first-class stuff wanted Write me fully 


























Mt__Croghan, 8. what you have and lowest pri Add M. L. Cc 
at yo ave 4 owes rice aress . de raw- 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS ford, Tiger, Ga ’ ‘ 
Orders Accepted Now for Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus . TS 
Bulls—(November shipment), black, blocky individuals: — GOA - 
trained for acceptable service. Come look herd over. For ‘Sale—Five pure- -bred paaere goats, $40. J. BR. 
Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va Robertson, Williamston, N, 
GUERNSEXS SHEEP % 
For Sale—Two Guernsey .Heifer Calves, grade One shropshire ams—$” ex vine 
Holstein heifer calf, grade. W. C. Saunders, 330 W. Trine, oN , Carpe: ROMP ye. eo 
Leigh St., Box 108, Richmond, Va | —" 
HEREFORDS : HORSES — 
~~ 7 : For Sale—One Black Percheron Stallion -Registere d 
P Sale—! > grade Polle re “ows & 
att ale ah ive of nde a I pated | Hereford cows and with the Percheron Society of America. Address P. O 
E Slu; tox 72, Aurora, N. C. 


HOLST EINS MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 

















Holstein Bull Calves—From Advanced Registry dams. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn For Sale—2 Registered cows with heifer calves; 2 
. : registered heifers; some nice grade heifer calvy Cc. G 
For Sale—High Grade Holstein Heifers and Cows— McAllister, ‘ewadeuiiia ‘s 5 gg calves. i 
Government tuberculin tested . R. Hooker, Nokes- - 
ville, Va For Sale—One Thousand Stock Ewes—Also want» to 
—— buy couple cars shoats weighing eighty pounds and u 
Holsteins—Ten Heifers—Springers, pure-bred, not Wire 1s Eaton g ey R = ig 64 —* ” 
registered, from seven-gallon cows. James W. Graves, 
Richmond, Va ‘Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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Fayetteville Conservatory of Music 


This institution will open its doors on Monday, September 15th, 1919, 


ready to instruct pupils in instrumental and vocal music. 
The school will be directly under the supervision of Miss Charlotte 
Ruegger, graduate and teacher of the Conservatory of Music at 
Brussels, Belgium, as director. Miss Ruegger recognized as a 
virtuoso and teacher of the violin of rare ability and is a distinct 
acquisition to any institution of this character. 

Assisting Miss Ruegger will be Dr. Edmund Gleason, 


is 


Professor of 


Piano and Organ; Mrs. Eva Korb Gleason, Professor of Voice; Miss 
Ethola Frost, Professor of Piano; Miss Mary McGill, Professor of 
Voice; Miss Mary Beckers, Professor of French, Piano and Violin; 


Miss Isabel Nichols, Professor of English and Piano and Miss Pattie 
Foote Herring, Assistant Harmony Instructor. In addition, Mrs. J. A. 
King will have charge of the Primary Department in Piano Instruc- 
tion, with Miss Mildred Youngblood as Assistant. 


Catalogs will be ready for distribution on or about July 15th, 1919. 


Registration for tuition may be made by addressing 
THE FAYETTEVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
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HOW to SPELL 


AND PRONOUNCE 
25,000 WORDS 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 
AND MISPRONOUNCED 


Nothing conveys the impression of slipshod mental 
processes so much as the misspelling and mispro- 











nouncing of words. No one can afford to allow 
these errors to creep in and ruin the effect of 
what he has to say. very one who wants to be 
sure of the spelling and pronunciation of the 
words he uses, will welcome this unique and 
practical new book— 


A Desk Book of 25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced 
By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. This 


volume contains, in instantly ac cessible, alphabeti- 
cal form, a selection of the words about whose 
spelling or pronunciation you are ever likely to be 
in doubt. Whenever you meet a tricky spelling or 
doubtful pronunciation, this book will set you 
right Or, if you will glance through the volume 
for five minutes a day you will become a ‘good 
speller’’ in a surprisingly short time This book 
is very different from an ordinary dictionary—it 
specializes in spelling and ‘pronouncing the every 
day English words that all of us use; foreign terms, 
and proper names of all kinds It must prove of 
immense value w*the average “‘poor speller,”’ and 
‘“‘mis-pronouncer’’; every speaker, letter-writer, 
salesman, conversationalist, and everyone else who 


Get a one- or two-man 
SilversOhio" 


Don’t om ae a silo ye crew. Fill silo 


when cropis right- re’ fill again without extra 


cost. Get an ‘‘Ohic’’ to fit your needs. Va- . Ree = 
riety of sizes, 4 horsepower up. 40 to 300 aims to speak and write with accurate English 
tons ‘a day. Big ‘‘Ohio’’ features—direct “So far as my experience goes, it is quite the 
drive, friction reverse, single lever control best book of its kind.’’—Brander Matthews, Litt 


Sil Silverized 











oe. Automatic aoe er see. be i D.. LL.D 
Dage— DOGKS Gir-Cignt—manes better Almost 1,000 p2ges, cloth bound, thin paper. 
Write for free catalog. Prico, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. With thumb- 
THE SILVER MFG. CU., Box 366 SALEM, OHIO notch index, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 
“Modern Silage Methods,” 264-page text-book, 25c. A three-year sobscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and a copy of ‘‘How to Spell’’ both for 
$3 Address 
| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
When writing to atvertionns, say: “I am writing you Raleigh. Birmingham. Momphis. Dallas. 


as an advertiser ive Farmer, which | Address nearest office. 


he Progress 
guarantees the oliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | == 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ann 




















































ANCONAS 
Pure-bred Ar na ¢ ker $1 1 ths old, $2 
each Clayton Baile ( » mm 
CAMPINES 
I Silver Ca ( “young stock for 
and t i , 
m i cad I Tom Sa R - 
fordt ma % 
GUINEAS 
~ Big Bone ¢ For s Two 1 1 Big 
BR G 1 M I l 
A i 2 I ( 
LEGHORNS 
ot I L D M 
sl N. ( 
I Sale I I i | 
ter, $1.50 « ’ Mrs. J i C, Myrick, Rou 1, Little- 
ton, N. ¢ 
Young Wi le ‘el I i ) 
hens, by 250 re he 1.50. 
Mrs. T. C. B y, Be 
For Immediate Sale ed pure-bred 
White Legl L. Hardin, 
Emory an 
Baby Chi Comb White 
Leghorn b and heavy 
laying str $15 
per 100 1 ! shipment 
lace your order now Safe delivery 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensie Ala 
ORPINGTON 
Or ingtons—One he lred 3-months-old cl ready 
bred from the t ed Buffs in America None 
better. Price $3 eac ch. Guaranteed. L. F. Boggus, 
Oxford, ¢ 
ROCKS 
For Sale Barred R Cockerels—Park’s bre«d-to- 
Jay, pedigreed strain, Febru ad hatched, $3 Mrs 
8 gers, Creed ms 
RHODE aL NB REDS 
Red Combs Orders booked now f fall ce 
livery to $15; worth it Mrs. J. C Deator 
Salist g 
TWO OR MORE BRE E DS 
— R ds, Rocks Aug t, September 
‘Rabbi John A, Lancaster, “Richm 1, Va 








. “SEEDS AND PLANTS 


cCABB AGE 


Cabbage 
Murray, 





Seed for gg 


Sowing—$3 Ib 
Claremont, , 


Early Jersey 
postpaid, O. D. 











Fine Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—Prompt shipment, 
1,000 epreeed, $1.25; 500 postpaid, $1. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. C e 

Fine Collard Plants—1,000 expressed, $1.25; 500 
postpaid, $1. Prompt shipment. Plant Farn a, Ulah 
North Carolina 

Set Cabbage Plants Now for Fall and Winter 
Heading—$1.75, 1,000. G. W. Murray, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 

Cultivated Cabbe awe Plants—For fall heading; also 

100, 30c; 500, $1. 1,000, $2; postpaid. 








collards ; 
m4 


Cox, Franklin, Va. 





Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Plants—Leading va- 
rieties postpaid, 100, 30c; 500, $1; 1,000, A as 75; 800 
expressed, $1. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N 





Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, Wakefields, Succession, 


Flat Dutch. Ready August 25th. $1.75 per 1,000; 
500 for $1; 5,000 or over, $1.50 per 1,000; by express or 
mail collect. Order early, Clark Plant Co., Box 108, 


Thomasville, Ga 
Cabbage Seed—All 





varieties, direct from us 
at wholesale. Write for prices and circular. 
Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62 N, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

Cabbage Plants—Fall and Lares heading; five va- 
rieties ready. 300, 85c; 500, $1.15; 1,000, $2, postpaid. 
Plants strong and hardy. Shipped Rs moss. Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

CLOVER 
Crimson Clover Seed—Wholesale prices 
Seed Co., Franklin, Va. 

Clover—New crop, in chaff, 10c 

oO Der 100. x Setchell, Spring Grove, Va. 

“Grimson Clover Seed—In chaff, lie Wb. 
very rare when sown this, which is nature’s 
F. F. Dickson, Council, N. C. 

Crimson Clover Seed—In the rough, twenty cents per 
pound f.o.b. Amory, Seéd are very searce and we 
advise early buying. N. T. Wax Grocery Co., Amory, 
Mississippi. 

Wanted to Buy—One e thousand pounds | clean n Spotted 
Leaf bur clover seed. Sample with price. H. Wright, 
Seeisman, Macon, Ga. 


to you 
ym 











New 
= 


Crop 
Councill 








Failure 
way. 















































POTATOES For Sale —Valuable Farm and “ae Leaf Pine Tim- 
Improved Late Peach Blow Potatoes—$1.25 ae Box 3060, 
‘el Spr ; . Va Orders handled 
- a Route n B. pring Grove, Va. ibridge Real Estate Co., the best 
| nds Large ar farms at 
Kenbridge Real E e Co, Ken 
Basth,, Care tna, Rocka : » bushel. Luther " a - 
Cobb, Culbs ) I I iM I 1 t y, stato 
RK i Ha \ At ir . i ed 
! ( Ww. il K ( ( ] I » 
R ‘ 
PEACHES 
I I a | i 
Fa Hill O M R \ ‘ 
PECANS : 
All Al Pa i ‘ ! i : Je 
Pecan ( Lun 1 
A I 
‘ ‘ 
TOBACCO Ax 
| L, c I 0 : or Sn ing— . % T 
fild « I 
paid. ¢ 
Write i K i I | 
ducah, K - 
HAY ; , 
} i 
A fa end Johr 1 Hay for Sa Car lots. Bacon | tir 74 \ J ‘ 
& Hudson, Gallion, Ala | berger, N \ 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS ; Sale—My 1 \ere J ot wi 20 
Collard PlantsHeading kind.” vation re one 
fall heading, 500 1,000, tenant t ¥ 1. For de 
postpaid Councill’s ” Plant Farm, Box 37 and M ( I itz 
Virginia. i, Ga., 210 1} Su 
A.-RAMEY & BRO. 
MINGLEWOOD FarRm 
CONSTRUCTIVE BREEDER ERSEY Swine 
HICKORY POINT, TENN. 
. 
June 2nd, 
ar 


Nine 








Mr. Geo. R. 
Advertising MW: Yr. 
Progressive Farmer, 
P Dear Sir:« 
We have been adver- 
tising with your paper a number of years and we eX- 
tend to you, with much pleasure, our appreciation of 


the good results we have had; both in our public ana 
private sales, from the space used with you, 


We ship our hogs into every Southern state, 
as far West as Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missouri 
and on to Calif. and much of this business is brought 
us by the Progressive Farmer, 

t 

We have alwcys had the st courteous treate 
ment from your field men and we do not hesitate to 
mail you “copy" because we know it will always bring 
UB customers, 


Again thanking you for 
beg to remain, 


your kind favors, we 


Very truly yours, rs, 





teen Winetee 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PAPA PR AARP PD ASP PIPPI PPD LDS PPP DIP PP DPD LO 
Crushed Oyster Ehells for Poultry—100 Ibs., 75c 
1,000 Ibs., $6. akshore Poultry Farm, Waverly "Mills: 


Head district Srooks County, Georgia; 
cleared, stumped and in cultivation; 

strong clay land; balance in timber and 
$35 per acre. C. L. 


For Sale—1,750-Acre Farm—In the famous Hickory 


1,000 acres 


gently rolling, 


asture; price 


Smith, Valdosta, Ja, 





South c arolina. 




















For Sale—Southern Bur Clover Seed in the bur, at 
10 cents per pound, 50-pound lots and over. Cc. 
Killebrew, Penelo, N. C., Edgecombe Co. 


“Buy Crimson Clover Seed Direct from the Grower— 
Any amount, from 1 bushel to car lots. Write for 
sample and prices. Franklin County Creamery Ass’n., 
Winchester, Tenn. 


Bur Clover—Just as swept up, thoroughly inoculated, 
which insures a stand; no noxious weeds or grasses; 
5e per bb. / ate for less than 50 Ibs. Robt. S. 
Link, Abbeville, 8. 


For | Sale—New = > Crimson Clover Seed—In- ‘chaff, 
15¢ I. in less than 100-Ib. lots; 12%c, 100 Ibs. and 
over. Catawba ow Farmers’ Union Warehouse 
Co., Newton, N. 


New Crop Native Grown, Tried and Tested Crimson 
and Bur Clovers, Hairy Vetch and other seasonable 
seeds. For prices and poctiasans address, I. Wind & 
Co., Seedsmen, Huntsville, _Ala 


For Best Results—Now is the time to sow your bur 
clover seed in nature’s way in any clean cultivated 
crop. In requesting quotations on bur clover seed, 
state amount you will use. A. Ruff, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, 

















For Sale—Bur Clover Seed-—Double s at 15 
cents per pound, delivered by express; screened once 
7% cents, here; just as come from ground in 100- 
pound lots, 3 cents here. C. Killebrew, Penelo, 
N. C., Edgecombe County. 

tur Clover—Bur clover in the bur, less than hun- 


dred pounds, 12% cents pound; hundred-pound lots, 
10c pound. Our clover is cheaper than most seed ad- 
vertised at 5c per pound, as we keep the heavy sand 


and send you elover. Sample if wanted. ‘Rhodes 
Seed Co., Forsyth, Ga. 
OATS 








‘6 we Seed Oats—F.o.b in good bags, $ $1.: 30 bush- 
W. J. Midyette, Lake Landing, ? 


Winter 








Choice Virginia Gray Turf Oats—Farmers’ 























prices. State number bushels wanted and if you can 
furnish bags. H. H. Meschendorf, Box 171, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
PEAS 
Peas for Sale Soand, clean peas, suitable for hay 
a bushel, oe S! —— terms, h 
rder. Ge rgia Produce “ ompany, Ine., ar- 
tanburg, 8S. C 
Peas We t only a few hundred bushels of pe 
left. To close o lot we offer as foll 
peas, per oe $4 Whippoorwill, per bi 
peas, per bu., $5. Sacked in even-weight, 
baga;:f.o-b: Columbia. Cash with order. B. 


land Seed Co., 1411 Assembly St., Columbia, 














For Sale—100 Acres—80 cultivation; 14 





miles from 


Wa >d—Horse, mule and calf hides, $4 to. $5 each; Newport; 8-room frame dwelling, large barn, and 
cow, 25 cents Ib. Wool 30 cents to 55 cents Ib. South- | necesssary outbuildings, good repair; waterworks on 
ern Fur Co., Graham, N. place; good four-room tenant house; good bearing 

rehar ie 1 "268 g ' r a 
Packers’ Cans—Ten ieounend No. 2 cap and hole pane N Fig ig a BY , yer, 3 
> ~ . » Jd. ‘ Le rk 
cans, 2 1-16 in. opening. Solder hem caps and two 
dozen size cases for same, Especially suited for For Sale—940 Acres—200 acres cleared, balance 
tomatoes. Prices attractive, quality and condition | CUt-over timber land on Black River in Lawrence 
guaranteed. Davis Canning Company, Davis, . County, Arkansas, 7 miles from railroad town, 7 set 


of improvements, in fairly good conditic 








mm. Pric © $25 


Medicated Crude Oil—Will free your hogs of lice, er acre; will divide > ; 
will kill flies, mites, ticks; disinfect your pens, ance ee Ne foe” cae tracts, If desired. J. W. 
help keep your hoge free from cholera. Price per bar- — : : - bd 
rel of 50 gallons, $12.50. Order a barrel, sell to your Excellent Three-hundred-acre Farm—Suitable for 
neighbors. It retails 50 cents gallon, G. ‘ain, stock or dairy; grain, hay, alfalfa and tobacco; good 
Edison, Ga, buildings; pneumatic water system; excellent water 

and health. On improved road, near town; good mar- 


How to Express Hides—Salt | green “hides always, to et. 
avoid damage in summer. Salt flesh side all over %& 
inch deep, roll up carefully and box, taking care to 
mark plainly your own name on tag, and express to 


Equipped modern machinery, 
Making good. Will 


Address ais, ae Amelia, Va. 





ine luding tractor. 
sell or share with good tenant, 


Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga., and get good weight “Widow Must Sell 100-Acro Florida Parm—Shipping 
and quick checks. Get our high prices. station within mile, 2 hustling depot towns within 2% 
A arses miles; 60 acres cleared ; hog-proof wire fencing: rich 

HONEY chocolac: soil; wood timber; 200-tree pecan orchard; 

ae e also oranges, pears, plums, etc.; good 8-room house, 

Choice Honey—Guaranteed ure and delicious. Ten shaded lawns; barn, corn, hog houses; low price 
pure and delicious. Ten | $3/500, easy terms. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 BE 


pounds for $2, by express. J. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga, Heard Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 








KODAK FINISHING For Sale—1,000 Acres of good, 
highly improved, well watered, well dr 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. and cross-fenced with hog wire, 80 per 
White Kodak Shop, sirmingham, Ala. vation, balance in woodland pasture. 
ena: =Eeeened verses place; good graded dirt roads; is 


PRINTED STATION ERY 





stock farms in Alabama. 





























100 Envelopes or Letterheads—40c; 500, ef 60, post- | address W. M, Smith, Box 267, Prattvil 
paid. Womble Press, B. Lear Creek, "For Sale—Farm of 10 1% Acres—In 
" of Iredell Co., 3 miles west of Mooresvil! 
BUSINESS OPPORTUN SITIES six-room cottage, with telephone 
outbuildings. There is about 2 
Free Illustrated Book on New Mexico—Tells the | 50 acres of upland in _cultiva 
facts about crops, soils, climate, social and educational woodland oe is loam an 
advantages. No man who wants te be a bigger pro- | off improved tc oil road 
ducer can afford to overlook New Mexico, the ie hine } terms if dk sired. ‘Reid R Mor 
State. lere are grown apples, sweet atoes “anta- - 
loupes, pears, peaches, ripened and maekaton early for For Sale—152-Acre Tract 
h prices by the urge ¢ sunshir and irrigation subsoil, good farm fc r tobacc 
a green alfalfa from here is in special demand and under fence, rest in 
an easy and profitable crop while orchards are devel miles of depot, on B 
oping. _Ask for free New Mexico book and address | ing, rock stable, 3 k 
J 4 Edwards, Mgr. Agl. Sec., Room 659, 1 ited | necess ary outbuildings, 
State Railroad Admi tration, Washington, D. C. } churches. Easy terms 
| 


Thomasson, Warfield, Va., 








| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Land Buyers— 





Send for he Farm 





aud Timber | 





ained, 
eent 
Railroad 


especially 


le, Ala. 


So 















smooth tillable land, 
fenced 
in e€ 


ulti- 
tra- 
= 


ranged for cattle and hog raising, and one of the bes 
For terms and Savtlenionn 





un 


and 


ill 


- Bullet ept. 4 : 
Bulletin Dept. 44, Emporia |} ties prove m%. ‘tual experience. Here 
| For Sale—A few select farms in Colquitt County, | @bly, raise co tton, Corn, sorghums, &n id i it 
at a bargain. Write L. M. Burns, Moultrie, Ga. ree e uf ck and dairy country. Low prices for 
| —_ tilled lands and very easy terms Move in 1 
Binegrass, Alfalfa, ess and Poultry Farms—Large take first pick. Write today for free illus trated folder. 
list. Catalog free, B. F. Perrow, Remington, Va. T. Spearman, 1027 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














For Sale—78 Acres—In Chesterfield County, on new 
road, 12 miles from Richmond; 50 timbered, 28 cleared, 
Good orchard, 7-room dwelling, necessary outhuild 3; 
one mile to school, church and st $ 
$1,000 cash, $2,000 in 5 years A ( H 

irginia 

I t S Grain and ¢ I m v0 y l 
the Soutl 620 acres Roar Riv ! ’ \ t 
0 ad ( t head I ‘ 

Well i vith 





| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK = | 
BERKSHIRES 











A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
THE PIGgID. YOURN" 





OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PIG- DURHAM,NC. 

















f i, 
——BERKSHIRES—— 


We Of 








SPRING AND SI M Pi Out of li I 
of 7t l rel 1 i i trios, No akin 
BRED SOW’ ht 
BRED GILTS—Safe- \ 
SERVICE BOARS t ld, Ea 
e 1 and each da 
Wi for Pri ; and D 


LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 











CHESTER WHITES 


- . a 
0. I. C.’s—Pigs, Boars, Gilts 
SOME NICE PIGS, 
and a few nice 
YOUNG BOARS and GILTS. 
ah Reasonable, 

faction Guaranteed. 


MOUNTAIN. ‘VIEW FARM, 
Hickory, North Carolina. 
“= 











—— 


—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 











Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 

F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 





5-months-old Boars, Bred and Open 
Git, Bred Sows. Choice Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks old, 
at $18 each; pairs, no akin, $35; trios, $55, registered. 
Pigs are out of 400 to 600-Ib. sows and sired by heavy- 
weight boars, including = 1917 Virginia State Cham- 


pion. Write for circula 
R. Q@. OWEN, Route It, "Phone 2406. BEDFORD, VA. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


AP PPPP PLA PLIL LIL LLILP LISS 


0. C.’s—Choice 





“_ewWwO35res<coenoeeeeeaeeeeem Y 


“If It Is DUROCS You Want § 


THE KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM 
CAN SUPPLY YOUR WANTS FROM 
ONE TO A CARLOAD. 





GILTS—Bred to my IMPERATOR’S FASH- 
ION and STAR FORTS ORION and from 
DEFENDER and ORION CHERRY KING and 
other good blood lines. 

YOUNG PIGS for sale at all times. 


18 FINE YOUNG BOARS—From 12 weeks to 
12 months. 


GOOD HERDSMAN WANTED 


Kinards Duroc Stock Farm, 
W. P. SMITH, Prop., 








~ Kinards, South Careline. 7 











Breeding DUROCS Is No Side 
Line With Us 


THIS IS ous WORK EVERY DAY 
IN THE YEAR. 
If you are interested in RED HOGS we want 
to meet you Call around to see us. We 
r find us 
our 


but you will 

overalls among 
ORION CHERRY KINGS, 
TAXPAYERS, DEFENDERS, 
GREAT WONDERS, ETC. 

ri w if you can’t come, write us. You cannot 

find better blood lines and we guarantee any- 

thing we may send out to be absolutely satis- 

factory. Let us hear from you. 


JORDAN BROTHERS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 


town office, 
hog lots in 


have no up 
around the 








DUROCS— Big Type —DUROGS 


We have a few choice BOAR PIGS 
sired by some of the great 1,000-fb. 
boars of Iowa’ and Nebraska, and 
out of 750-Ib. sows, Our entire herd 
is Western bred, and we can sell 
you a pig that should develop into 
a Great High-backed 1,000-fb. boar. 
CLOVER LEA FARM, 
E. M. Dawson, Owner, Elkwood, Va. 
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Saturday, August 2, 1919] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








‘buROC- JERSEYS 


<< L— eeee" 





F AIRMONT DUROC-J ERSEYS 


A few extra quality BOAR PIGS yet for sale. 
Sow pigs all sold 

Are offering ‘ FALL OPEN GILTS, every one 

a beauty, $50 to $60 each, for immediate 

delivery. 


Also have a ~¥ more BRED SOWS. 


FAIRMONT FARM HILLSBORO, N. C. 
Ee. S. VANATTA, Owner and Manager. 











DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


WE ARE BREEDERS of Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
Hogs and can supply breeding stock of any age 
and in any number. We will be glad to have you 
visit Broad Acre Ranch, Terra Ceia, 


POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 


Belhaven, North Carolina. 











| For the BEST DUROC Swine 


Out of large, prolific sows, sired by ADVANCE 
DEFENDER, a giant yearling boar. 
PIGS—2 to 4 months old, $15 to $20 each. 
Registered in buyer’s name. 


CEDAR GROVE FARM, 
Route 1, Advance, N. C. 











' REG. DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


igs all sold—But we have the choice of 
FORTY BOAR PIGS FOR SALE. 

Sired by DOMINANT DEFENDER, ESPERI- 
MENTAL DEFENDER, SUPERIOR DEFENDER, 
nd others. Everything guaranteed and delivered. 


DEEP RIVER FARM, 
Ramseur, North Carolina. 
- 


Sow P 












FAIRFAX COUNTY BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
AUGUST 7th, 1 O’CLOCK, on FAIR GROUNDS, at FAIRFAX C. H., VA. 


(Wash. & Va. Electric Line) 
30 Head 30 Head 


OF CHOICE 
te 
GUERNSEYS™ 
10 REGISTERED COWS AND HEIFERS, and 
20 GRADE COWS—EXTRA GOOD. 


The registered cows are very fashionably bred. 
Send for Sale List to 


C. T. RICE, Sales Manager, OAKTON, VIRGINIA. 











HERDLEA GUERNSEYS 


HERDLEA BULLS WILL INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION. 
HERDLEA BULLS WILL INCREASE YOUR REPUTATION. 
HERDLEA GIVES THEIR COWS EVERY OPPORUNITY. 


HERDLEA WILL MAKE SPECIAL PRICES TO SMALL 
BREEDERS AND BEGINNERS 


A. T. HERD, Proprietor, NEW HOPE, PA. 
LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. CARL GOCKERELL, Herdsman. 








Reg. Duroc-Jersey Hogs for Sale 








8-weeks-old ries, $15 up; 5-months-old pigs, $25 

ip; a Gilts, $50 to $75 each; Lred Sows, $75 
each; service boars. 

der quick and get a bargain as must reduce 

tock on hand. Everything guaranteed to be as 

egrese d or money refunded 

KLONDIKE FARMS, WESTON, GA. 











REGISTERED DUROC SALE 


50 BRED SOWS AND GILTS, 





OPEN GILTS AND BOARS. 
Bred and by Golden Cherry King and Tax- 
payers’ Model D 
AT TENNESSEE STATE FAIR GROUNDS, 
AUGUST 6 Catalog Ready. 


DALE BROS., 
N. E. Nashville, Tennessee. 








HAMPSHIRES 


~~ aA 





HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM 


_WB OFFER REGISTERED 
SOWS—Cholera immuned, 
GILTS—Bred and open, and 
BOARS—Ready for Service, 
PIGS—Of both sexes. 


PRICES REASONABLE. 

Our herd headed by Grandson of MESSEN- 
GER BOY and GENERAL ALLEN, Grand- 
soms of PAT MALOY, MAPLEWOOD GIANT 
and LOOKOUT LAD. 

We have QUALITY and you must be satisfied 
if you buy from us. Give name of paper in 
writing us. Call on us or write. 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
J. E. HALL, Prop., 


Soperton, Georgia. 




















Boars HAMPSHIRES Boars 


Boars—Real herd . y prospects, of popular blood 
nes for sale. 
HALL aamroune FARM, 


SOPERTON, GEORGIA. 





Spring Valley Duroc-Jersey Farm 
Offers 50 Bred and Registered Duroc Gilts, at 30c to 50c per 


pound, September Farrow, and Cholera Immune for Life. 
They are bred to very fine boars and will be shipped on approval. Do 
not send any money, just alittle reference, including one bank. You 
look them over at your home, and wiil be under no obligation to keep 
them if not entirely pleased. . This is quite a privilege, and we have over 
500 customers that will tell you so, 


SPRING VALLEY DUROC-JERSEY FARM, 





SPRINGFIELD, TENN. 














_HOLSTEINS 








READ THESE 
FIGURES 


According to figures compiled by the Department of 
Animal Husbandry of Illinois University, a cow 
must produce 4,000 Ibs. of milk and 160 Ibs. of 


fat a year to pay for feed and labor 
| Every 1,000 Ibs. above this brings a yearly profit 

of $10. Thus a 5. cow earns $10 a year, 
| and an 8,000-. cow earns $40; but when pro- 
duction reaches 10,000 Ibs. the profit is $63. 
HOLSTEIN cows early reach this yield. 
Every systematic —" go of the dairy business 
confirms the wisdom of those who have cast their 
lot with the HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN breed. 

If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they con- 

tain much valuable information. 
HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


,000-ID. 























HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS 
Beautifully marked, 4-6 months old, from extra heavy 
milk producing dams. They are practically pure- 
breds and are also bred for production. There are 
only a few left. Don’t wait to write, as first check 
or bonds get them, $50 each, f.0.b. Also bred two- 
year-olds for $125 each. 
Safe Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, Gilberts, Iinols- 














JERSEYS 
ener eee 
ry 
Reg. JERSEY Cows and Heifers 
FOR SALE ; 
Would sell from fifteen to twenty-five YOUNG Cows 
and BRED HEIFERS, fine individuals, high pro- 
| ducers, best of» breeding. Am crowded for winter 
| quarters. I offer one fine YEARLING BULL that 
| should head some good herd. If possible, come to 


otherwise write for particulars. 
JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 


see this offering; 
| EDGEWOOD FARM, 











W. ‘owell Hale, Owner. 
| SHORTHORNS 
j a . 
Reg. Shorthorn Cattle Bargains 
Make money breeding our splendid, registered Short- 
|} horn Bulls ready for service. They will sire quick- 
| growing, heavy beef and milk calves from any kind 
of cows. To reduce our herd, will sell 20 splendid, 
high-bred, registered Cows, and 14 finest Yearling 
Heifers Write for bargain prices, or come and buy. 
CHARLES B. METCALFE & SON, 
San Angelo, Tom Green Co., Texas. 
__ PONIES 
PONIES - nae “PONIES - PONIES 





We have a number for sale just now, 
and can give you a bargain. 


W. D. MILLER, North Benton, Ohio. 





BUY DUROCS 
Six litters of Orion Cherry King and 
Giant Wonder. 25 Gilts and 20 Sows 
bred for August, September and Octo- 
ber farrow. Pigs any quantity and all 
ages at reduced prices for next 30 days, 
W. R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 


BEST ON EARTH 




















STOCK FOR SALE 


Write FRED L. OBENCHAIN, Bainbridge, Ind. 
Sec’y-Treas. National Spotted Poland China Record 


Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Goiden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell. Tormentor, 
Oxtord Lads ana Eminenr Families. You know there is 








no better blood than these tamous proven tamilies. 
Write tor Descriptions and Prices. 


Successor to 
Tayior Plantation 


J. A. SHANKLIN, CAMDEN, S. C. 








POLAND- ‘CHINAS 


renner 


Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Mouw’s King Jones 2nd heads our herd, the best 
boar we have ever own He carries the blood 
of the noted ‘“‘Gerstdale Jones,’’ the $6,600 blue 
blood. ering PIGS sired by this boar. ane 
SOWS, and GILTS, at reasonable prices. Yo 

will start right by securing the blood of this noted 


animal. 
HILL BROOK STOCK FARM 
South Boston, 


nn n~r 








z Virginia. 














LARGEST and LEADING HERD in the SOUTH. 


QUALITY RED POLLS ONE GF tie ‘tancest IN AMERICA. | 


n admitted to the State Tubercular Accredited List by the Virginia Live Stock Sani- 


bee 
My herd has bee National Accredited List by the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 


tary Board and the 





FIFTEEN BULL CALVES, UNDER ONE YEAR OLD, Pet) TWENTY COWS aad HEIFERS NOW 
READY FOR SERVICE. ALSO A FEW OLDER BU LLS READY FOR SERVIC 
Nothing under $100, and priced according to quality and age. Write us your cohle or come and look. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 


E. B. CRADDOCK & SON, Owners, CLUSTER SPRINGS, VA, 











_GUERNSEYS 


Ln 


POLAND-CHINAS 





BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


(Cholera Immune) 
Proven bred sows, granddaughters of Giant Buster; a 
oar, six months old, a grandson of Giant 
w very choice gilts, four to six months old; 
ur months old, singles or in pairs. 





pies, { My sows 
are raising from nine to ten pigs. Now booking orders 
for fall delivery. Everything cholera immune. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


EDGEWOOD FARM, JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 
W. Powell Hale, Owner. 


SPECIAL FOR AUGUST 
LINE-BRED “BIG BOB” PIGS 
The kind that has made good in the best shows, 
and the greatest prospects we ever offered Also 
i-months SHOATS of Big Joe breeding, $25 each. 
yee D —* cheap. Write for particulars, and 











“s 0. HUNTER, Route 7, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















Poland-China _—GET GUERNSEYS— 
$280 was the average price paid for 233 pure-bred 


Hogs 
ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPB 
GUERNSEYS, both sexes, in 8 GUERNSEY sales 
held in North and South Carolina in 1918. This 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. high average was reached because the Southern 
farmer appreciates the large production and the 
TAMWORTHS | J quality of the product of the GUERNSEY cow. 

: phages ope _ ne fa aaedoietigil Th “ | § Send for our free booklet,— 

the ery of starving Europe. 18 “Why I Chose the Guernsey.” 

More Bacon, jroune Tamworth produces it at THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
least cost. Investigate. But if you prefer the Fat or | Box D, Peterboro, N. H 
Lard breed, then try the old-fashioned Spotted Poland 
China, ‘‘the kind your da Idies raised’’—big boned, vig- 
orous and prolific. Choice stock of both breeds for sale. 
Mountain Home Stoc. Farm, Russellville, Kentucky. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








Hogs 





PDD LLL IO 











" ae = 
CLOVER FARM GUERNSEYS 
Dovesville, S. C. 








TAMWORTHS “Ait” Ages, English, Canadian 
or American Bred. . . ; ; ; 

Roy y South Carolina is becoming known for her fine 
LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH. cattle. Are you_helping or are you holding back 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, your section? Rich yellow milk is the greatest 
Columbia. South Carolina. ‘ood you can raise at home. On any farm Guern- 

ys ll p the ze -m. 

The first of each month read ‘‘Massey’s Garden a8 ya pay Tine the Coy yOe ant Yee 


1AMES L. McINTOSH, DOVESVILLE, S. C. 








a to see what you should do in the garden that 
month, 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS | 


reer | 


| H. G. WARING, 





| f 


| (Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 


PPPs 











The most profita- 
ble farm crop. We 
are breeders and 
mporters of the fin- 
est registered. 
CHEVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES 
SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 
Big Importation Just Arrived 
Choice animals of both sexes for sale 
Descended from famous prize winners 
$150,000 Flock to Select From 
Rams from $50 to $500, ewes from $40 to $300 
Special Offer to Beginners 
Foundation flock, 1 yearling ram, 4 yearling ewes $250 
Send for“ The Gospel of the Golden Hoof" ana 
Price list 
GLIMMERGLEN FA 
T. Hyde, Pres, Box P. ARMS. tac. 
E. E. Gifford, Mgr. 


— 
BUY A SHEEP ! HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 

- MUTTON BREED. Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
near you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 
48 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, 


Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 


Early buyers get better selections. 
Pleased buyers in $1 states. 
J. D. A. GREEN, Mer., Route E. OAKLAND, ILL. 
FOR SALE 
A bunch of registered Shrop- 
shire rams, ready for service; 
priced worth the money. 
HOWARD CHANDLER 
Chariton, Iowa. 


"MISCELLANEOUS 













w. 
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Michigan. 
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FOR THE BEST 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 

COMPANY, 


Winston-Salem, Route 1, 








N. C. 
nai 








Must Sell the Following at Once: 


Repietered Agrechive Bull Calf—Great grandson of 
inlayston. 
| ackeaien Heifer—Just fresh, fine milker. 
Two High-grade Ayreshire Heifer Calves—About three 
months old. 
High-grade Jersey Helfer—Good milker, bred registered 
Ayreshire bull. 
Mare Mule—About nine years old, 
splendid worker. 


in fine condition, 


PINEHURST, N. C. 











Cattle Horses Goats 
Registered Aberdeen-Angus. 
Percheron Horses —— Angora Goats 


LANDMARK FARMS, 


A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 





¥258 (34) 
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Free Your Stock From 
Torture By Flies 


LIES are a constant source of irri- 

tation and torture to stock, a cause 
of nervousness and pain. By spraying 
stock with light spray of Preventol 
you can give them immediate relief. 
Spray stables and manure piles daily. 
The Preventol spray will surely kill 
the flies in their breeding places. Used 
in the house, Preventol will kill flies, 
roaches, water bugs, ants and other 
insects. Non-poisonous, non-explo- 
sive, and pleasant to smell. Will not 
stain woodwork nor cloth. 


MORE MILK 


If you will spray your cows daily with Pre- 
vento], you will greatly increase your milk 
supply. Fillies irritate cows until the flow of 
milk is curtailed. Spray lightly just before 
milking. Preventol is used in some of the 
largest dairies in this country. A safe, effec- 
tive and economical means of disposing of 
the fly problem, 


KILLS LICE 


For poultry, stock, pigs and other animals, 
Preventol is a‘most effective means of killing 
lice and mites. Not injurious to the poultry 
or stock, but death to the lice. Breventol is so powerful that only a light 
spray is required. Preventol will also kill fleas. Just spray your dog lightly. 


“Best for Dairy Use,” Says Breeder 


“We have tried a number of insecticides and disinfectants and are pleased to 
recommend ‘Preventol’ as the best and most useful for general farm and 
dairy use. We spray our finest stock twice a day with a light spray of ‘Pre- 
ventol’ to kill lice and repel flies. ‘Preventol’ does not gum or clog the 
sprayer as do other sprays commonly used,” 


“When lightly sprayed on cattle with the small 
stain or injure their hair but improves their coat. 
that most cow sprays cause. an unplesant taste to milk. 


not produce this result. 
HIGH POINT SPRINGS FARM, OLIVE BRIDGE, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


NTOL 


MAKES A CLEAN HOME 


armers who cannot find Preventol 
Special Mail Order Offer be a = make a special! 
mail order offer of our compressed-air sprayer, (empty) for $1; a 
quart can of Preventol, for $1; or a gallon can of Preventol for $3, 
delivery prepaid, 


HAYNES CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Preventol is a Safe and Sure Insecticide, Germicide, Disinfectant and 
Deodorizer. Satisfaction guaranteed, or Money Refunded 
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nozzle sprayer it does not 
Our experience has shown 
‘Preventol’ does 

















USE THIS COUPON 
Haynes Chemical Corp., Dept. C., Richmond, Va. 


Enclosed you will find $ » for which please send me, 
prepaid, the following: (Check Ones Wanted.) 


COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER, Price $1.00 
1 Quart CAN of PREVENTOL, Price $1.00 
1 Gallon CAN of PREVENTOL, Price $3.00 


I buy this with the understanding that Preventol is all that you claim for it 
in your advertisement, 





Name 


Address 


























Cole Drills Prevent Winter Killing’ 


When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 


tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom ofa furrow that protects it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.’” Each plant is in a tiny 
basin where ample moisture is sure. 


Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 
tl co ad enon 
n= 


—— 
are gathered. Noneed S 
to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn \ | <a 
fields make ideal seed beds for grain, for the soil is cultivated ; 
and compact..You can gather the corn and cotton and chop the stalks 

without injury tothe grain. One mancan easily sow 6 to 8 acres aday and . 

apply fertilizer at the same time. You are surer of astand thanif you broad- 

cast or sow with a Western Drill. You get two crops from land that now yields 

only one, The sane machine eows cow peas perfectly, and applies fertilizer to 

growing crops. Write today for catalog giving full information and 

telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills 


THE COLE MFG. Co. 


Box 149 


< 


N 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 


all advertising it carries.” 








THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 
Write Us About It 


Tee Progressive Farmer staff does not 

claim to know everything, but we are in 
touch with the South's best 
thought, and when we don’t know a 
we generally able to refer it to 
We are proud of our 
are 
prob- 











agricultural 
thing 
are some 
one who does know. 
information 
always glad to get letters 
lems that Southern farm 
women, boys and girls. If you have a prob- 
lem that is a little too knotty for you, write 
us about it. If we can’t solve it for you, we 
will refer it to some One who can, 


service to our readers, and 


about the 
men, 


are puzzling 





Time to Stop Farming Poor Land 


VERY farmer worthy of the name should 

be ambitious to get above-the-average 
yields. At the same time he should know 
that such yields are possible only by the 
practice of better-than-average methods on 
lands above the average in plant food 
tent. In this connection, you cannot do 
better than read and re-read what was said 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer about rich 
lands and how to get them. A good farmer 
on very poor land has a hard row to hoe; 
but a good farmer on good land is just about 
@s sure of success as any Man we know, It’s 
time to stop farming poor land, 


con- 





How Best to Utilize the Summer 
Legumes 


EV=8* farmer has, at one time or another, 

been confronted with the problem of 
making the best possible use of the summer 
legumes—whether to cut for hay, graze 
them, or harvest the seed and turn under 
the residues. Our special serial article on 
page 6 of this issue deals especially with 
the various phases of this problem, and we 
hope you will read it. Doing so will give 
you a better insight into the values of the 
legumes and thé uses to which they may be 
put. 


Look Out for Next Week’s Articles 
on Harvesting Corn 


EVERY year we allow a great deal of val- 

uable feed to go to waste because we har- 
vest onl} the ears of corn, leaving the leaves 
and stalks in the field to go to waste, or to 
be at least only partially utilized by grazing 
livestock, It is estimated that we lose proba- 
bly 40 per cent of the total value of the corn 
crop when we use the ears only. In exper- 
fence letters and special articles in next 
week’s Progressive Farmer a better way will 
be discussed. Be on the lookout for these 
letters and articles; they will have a nume- 
ber of paying ideas in them, 


Helps for All Kinds of Farmers 


As USUAL in our first issue in each month, 

We are this week, in our “Work for the 
Month” articles, filling a need that we be- 
Neve few if any other farm papers fill. As a 
subscriber says, ‘We often know better, but 
we need some one to remind us to do bet- 
ter, and do it at the right time.” Our month- 
ly garden, poultry, livestock, orchard, house- 
keepers’ and general farming suggestions 
are intended to do thing. Whate- 
ever the particular line of farming you may 
be engaged in, we believe that in these sug- 
gestions you wil! find that will 
help you. Don’t fail to read them. 


We Want Good Pictures 


T= Progressive Farmer always wants good, 

clear pictures of farm scenes, particularly 
Pictures of fine crops, good livestock and 
pretty homes. For all such pictures that we 
can use we will gladly pay cash, and any we 
cannot use we will return when it is re- 
quested. If you have any that are good, let 
us eee them. 








this very 


reminders 








WHAT HE HAD 


During a famous trial, Bitts the lawyer 
for the plaintiff, had so browbeaten his wit- 
nesses that the remaining one, a timid- 
looking little huckster, was eager to do his 
best. 

“Ha, sir,”’ thundered Bitts, “I hope we will 
have no trouble hearing you!” 

“I hope not sir,” replied 
loudly. 

Bitts, believing the witness was mocking 
him, shouted angrily, ‘Have you been drink- 
ing this morning, sir?” 

“Yes, sir,” roared 
than before. 

“Ha, I thought so. 
been drinking, sir?” 

“Coffee, sir.” 

“And what did you have in your coffee 
sir?’’? shrieked the now raving Bitts, shaking 
his fist at the witness, who shrank away and 
bellowed in a voice that fairly shook the 
courtroom— 

“A spoon, sir!’’ 


the witness 


the witness, louder 


And what have you 


“the pleasures of life. 


BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Buy a Grain Drill Now 


1 oes time for putting in fall grain will soon 

be with us, and it is not one bit too early 
to be thinking about the of the best 
method of putting it in. Many thousands of 
acres of small grain have been winter-killed 
because of the old, out-of-date method of 
sowing by hand. When sowed in this 
the grain is practically on a level, but when 
sowed with a drill it is down in little 
trenches, and is protected to a very great 
extent from cold weather. Therefore if the 
grain drill did nothing more than lessen the 
amount of would be dis- 
tinctly worth does far more 
than this. It one to put in the 
grain in an economical manner, because it 
saves considerable labor. It puts the grain 
in narrow and sows it regularly, not 
putting down a big bunch of it in one place, 
and only a few grains in another place, 











matter 


way, 


winter-killing, it 
while, but it 


enables 


rows, 


These grain drills can be had either as a 
two-horse drill or as a one-horse drill. The 
one, two and three-row one-horse drills can 
be used in sowing grain between cotton and 
corn rows. The different kinds of grain 
drills are advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer, and I would urge our readers to 
make a careful study of this proposition 
right ‘now, and be ready to put in the grain 
this fall by the drill method, If you are go- 
ing to plant such a small quantity of grain, 
so that you feel that you are not justified in 
purchasing one of these drills for your own 
use, then go in with your neighbor and buy 
one on the coiperative plan. Whatever you 
do, put in the grain by the drill method. 





Prolong Life of Fence Posts 


I" DOESN'T pay to use untreated old field 

pine for fence posts, because these will 
rot so quickly as to make the labor cost of 
constantly replacing them very high, If you 
haven’t timber on the farm from which last- 
ing fence posts can be made, you will do 
mighty well to investigate the fence posts 
that are being advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer. We refer to those that have been 
sawed out of select yellow pine, and creo- 
soted under pressure. This creosote is the 
standard wood preservative and has proved 
extremely valuable because when good pine 
posts are thoroughly treated with it the life 
of the post is prolonged sufficiently to make 
it a very, very valuable proposition. If you 
are interested in fence posts, and haven't 
them on your own place, you will do mighty 
well to investigate this matter immediately. 





Have You a Rose Garden? 

H4Y= you @ rose garden at the rear of the 

house? If not, you are missing one of 
During fall and winter 
is the best time for setting roses, and right 
now is a good time to begin making plang 
for such a garden, If you haven't one, pick 
out a place and make the soil good and rich, 
You might go ahead right now and break it, 
and ‘fertilize with stable manure, It wouldn't 
be a bad idea, even if it is late, to sow cow- 
peas broadcast on the place where the roses 
are to be planted. It will add considerable 
humus and nitrogen to the and even 
though the frost may kill them before ma- 
turity, considerable good will have been ac- 
complished, In addition to preparing the 
ground for the rose garden, secure the liter- 
ature right now of our advertisers, Some of 
our most prominent nurserymen have been 
advertising of different kinds in our 
columns during the past few weeks, and we 
would specially urge that this matter of 
beautifying the home, by having a rose gar- 
den, be given immediate attention, because it 
is distinctly worth while. 


How About That Peanut Picker? 


AVE you folks in the peanut belt bought 

that peanut picker yet? If you haven't 
one yourself, is there a custom picker in your 
neighborhood? Or are you depending on the 
old, costly method of picking by hand? If 
you are, you are not fair to yourself. It is 
utterly impossible to pick peanuts by hand 
most economically. If you haven’t enough 
acreage devoted to peanuts to warrant you 
in buying one of these picking machines for 
your own use, here is an excellent opportun- 
ity to*codjperate with one or more of your 
neighbors. A half dozen or more can easily 
chip in, and buy one of these machines that 
will do the picking for all, and ina satisface- 
tory manner, or the custom method has 
proven satisfactory in many neighborhoods. 
Certainly you should take some steps to in- 
sure the picking of your peanuts by a picher, 
and not depend on hand-picking. 


soil, 


roses 








The men who lead are the men who read. 








Saturday, August 2, 1919] 
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TOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 





Good Things in The Progressive 
Farmer 


Dea! 
eer 
g! 
Sylva, | 
Tor 
good 
are 
Boys Cn 
“How to I 
Stackers 
Season 
Cover 
ghould ! 


should be 1! ry 
Very 


for Pro- 
Davis, 


$1) dollar 
Robt 


yo Profit’ Hay 
in Busy Harvesting 
Evil Best 


county 


Labor 
y9tton Tare 
tc Every agent 


now that this Great Paper 


home 
sincerely, 


JOHN C. BRAMMER 





Send Both Addresses 


atedly requested our 
Lddresses 


BE HAVE repe friends 
when asking usa to change their 


the old as well as the new address, 


to send us 
but every day we get one or more requests to 
“Change my paper to a certain postoffice as 
I have moved and changed routes.’ 
names are on the list 
under postoffices both 
given, we have to write and get the old ad- 
dress before locate the 
please remember if you are going to change 
ddress to send the old as well as tho 


Inasmuch as our 


unless addresses are 


we can name, so 
your 
new address 


He Couldn’t Wait Until He Got 
Home 


UR friend H. S. Sebern of Belmont, Louis- 

jana, wrote us from France telling us to 
start his subscription at once so it would be 
reaching his home by the time he got there, 
as he didn't want to miss a copy after he 
reached home 





The Progressive Farmer has been sending 
a number of papers across to the boys in 
France through the Y. M. C. A. 
eral months, so that our friends who are ia 
the army could see The Progressive Farmer 
even though they were so far away and in 


the army. 


the past sev- 





The Measure of a Man 


I take no thought of my neighbor's birth— 
Nor the way he makes his prayer; 

I grant him a human‘s place on earth 

If his game is on the square 


If he plays straight, I')} call him mate; 
If he cheats I'll drop him flat. 

All rank but this is a worn-out lie, 

For each clean man is as good as I— 
And a king is no more than that. 





’ 

Don’t Forget 
lirst we Cannot accept 
on the old plan of your own 
and one other both for $1.50. 

If you haven't 
bor to come in with you, and send in at once 
before it is too late 


FTER September 


subscriptions 


renewed, better get a neigh- 


R. Facts Says— 


READ a plenty aad 
put your think 
tank to work. 








THE YOUNG NATURALIST 


5 Tattle Jimmy was fond of giving realistic 

Zees to his reading lesson. Me had heen 

Be ected repeatedly by his teacher for add- 

Pos matter that was not in the book. 

by lesson was about pigs one day. Jimmy 

2d the concluding sentence: 

coe. the little pig said, “Wee. wee, woe, 
, . wee—** . 
Pted him, Just then teacher inter 

my. gg A last sentence again. 

see tha 
te ‘were te t in the book there are 
Jimmy looked up defiantly. 


Teacher,” he declared, “there never was a 


tle pig th: j 
at said ‘w F 
en stopped!" ee, wee’ just twice, and 





Make 


la neighborhood a reading neigh- 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 














STICK TO IT! 


— 


T THE end of the row there is shade; 
when the day's work is finished, then 
comes rest and peace; the glorious sun- 
shine follows the storm; after tears there 
is relief from sadness. 


No matter what one does, there are 
times of hardship, of trouble, of despair, 
of fatigue. When such is the case, just 
remember that these will pass and be 
followed by ease, joy, hope, new life and 
ambition 


task through 


Stick to 


thick 


any 
and thin! 


or purpose 











Interesting Facts About Bees 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


S 1 AM very much interested in bees, and 
as most boys and girls are fond of honey, 
you things I 
First, how do bees make 
flowers 
nectar, 
a min- 


I am going to tell some have 
learned about bees. 
honey? What the bees gather from 
of garden, orchard and field is really 
which they change into honey. Only 
ute drop of nectar is secured from a flower, 
and in all its lifetime a single bee can gather 
only about half an ounce of honey. The bee 
takes the nectar into its mouth, where, by a 
wonderful arrangement of Internal organs, it 
while the 
Once the 
head in a cell and un- 
being filled at 
water in 
the 


is partly changed into honey bee 


is on its home inside hive, 
the 
loads 
the 
the 
busy 


their 
water 


way 
inserts its 
Cells all 


tinte 


bee 


around are 


same There is too much 


crude honey, so a detachment of 


it their 
evaporate 


workers make business to move 
the excess 
bees 
capping of wax. If it Is 
they 


Wings and thus 
The contributions of 
fill a 
the bees for immediate use, 


take this trouble. 


many are 
required to 
needed by 


do not 


What does a queen bee do? The queen is, 
first of all, the mother of the hive. It is her 
business to lay the eggs from which the lit- 
tle bees are hatched. She attends to this 
business with zeal and regularity. Were our 
hens to lay a small fraction of the number of 
eges that the queen bee does, we would 
never go hungry, since the royal mother of 
the hive lays from two to three thousand 
eges a day. She does not exactly rule the 
hive, but the bees know perfectly well her 
impertance, so they wait on her and give her 
the very best food they can make. If any- 
thing happens to the queen, the alarm seon 
spreads throughout the hive. Some of the 
bees go rioting around, gorging themselves 
with honey. But martial law is soon de- 
clared and things settle down to await the 
birth of a new queen, for which provisions 
are made. 


It is the queen's business to be the leader 
of the swarms that from time to time buzz 
out from the old hive in search of new 
homes. They gather around the queen so 
closely that the poor thing is nearly suffo- 
cated In the meantime, the bees that stay 
at home in the old hive are busy crowning a 
new leader. One of the duties of the new 
queen is to kill off all her rivals, for 
princesses royal are waiting to succeed her. 

FOSTER CARTER, Jr. (Age 13). 
South Carolina 


several 


Lowryville, 





My Happiest Vacation 


(Girls’ $1 Prive Letter) 


prsine the early spring of 1918 I became 

a club member. I spent almost all my 
vacation Canning and preserving food for 
Uncle Sam’‘s soldiers and home use. I also 
dried many kinds of fruits and vegetables. 


During May a free short course was given 
which tasted about one week at the Madison 
County Agricultural High School, for the 
benefit of the club members, At this short 
course we were taught how to can and dry 
fruit and vegetables, how to make fireless 
cookers and iceless refrigerators, and how 
to sew. 


During June, July and August we had club 
meetings and club picnics, where we were 
taught maay new things besides enjoying 
ourselves. 

During September we had community fairs 
in every school in the county. At our schoot 
my exhibit won a biue ribbon (we had no 
prize on account of war times). We had ne 
county fair and state fair on account of the 
“flu” epidemic. 

Besides club work, I was a member of the 
Junior Red Cross. As a member of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross I enjoyed myself sewing and 
knitting for Uncle Sam’s soldiers and the 
French and Belgian orphans We also had 
entertainments which were enjoyed by every 





one The proceeds from thé ile 


ments went for the Red Cross 


PEARL JONES 


Canton, Miss 


My First Year in Club Work 


I BELONG to the pig and poultry clubs, and 


f am cultivating a one-tenth acre plot 
My 


pure 


pig is ee chickens are 
-bred White Leghorn 


Nov 


My 


They have been 


laying every day since ember 


On my one-tenth acre plot I am 


Pole 


growing 
Kentucky 
Kid- 


kinds of 
Wonders, Red 


four limas, 
and White 


popcorn, 


bean 
Nidney beans 


ney beans, and some 
pig at 
my 


Last year I won third 
the community fair, and first prize on 
popcorn at the county fair. These were my 
first_ prizes and it made me very happy to 
receive them. 

I think I will enjoy my 
more than I did last year. 

FRANK DBVICH (Age 10.) 

Rockwood, Tenn. 


How Three Peas Multiplied 


WO years age one of our neighbors bor- 
rowed a seed planter from daddy, and 
when it was returned we found three white 


prize on my 


work this year 





peas in the seed box. 

Daddy 
Hoover, 
the 
Vines, for we 


must been thinking of Mr. 
he planted those three peas in 
We let all of them dry on the 
were anxious to see just how 


many we should get from the three vines. 


have 
for 
garden. 


The next year we planted two rows each 
fifty feet long in the garden. We didn’t eat 
any of these either, and when the produce 
of this planting was shelled we had over a 
peck, These planted an in the 
field. I wonder how much this acre will pro- 
duce, 


seed acre 


ALLEE BONNER (Age 12). 
Mayhew, Miss. 





Learning to Manage a Home 


Y HAPPIEST vacation was not off at 

some summer resort or away fram home 
with some relative or friends, but at our little 
country home learning to do mother’s work 
while she was having a vacation. 

Refore this time I had never been taught 
te do anything except wash @ishes and 
Sweep. Sometimes I felt like giving up in 


despair, but by the time the month 


1 could do any quality and qua 


work, 
My undertaking Vv 


biggest 
but I enjoyed it all the 


vas able to manage a ho 
ire pom 


for they 


*times 


ter than 

say this for 

dollars week 
Althoug 


I w 


GOLDIE HI 


Chipley, Fla 


The Champicn of Bluffers—the 
Opossum 


N° OTHER animal (at has 
more interesting habits than the opossum. 
that of 


acquaint- 


least in Dixie) 


One of its most familiar habits is 
“bluffing,”’ with which 
ed I know. The 
much of a fight. Although they have a whole 
mouthful of sharp teeth, their aren't 
strong enough to permit them to their 
teeth, and they can't for 
too short, so their only protection 
“playing 'possum.” It will Keel 
and be seemingly dead. Si 
paralysis of the 
whether that's 
paralyzed, 


you are all 
opossum doesn’t put up 
jaws 
use 
run their legs are 
lies in 
over on its 
ientists say 
and 


not, 


back 
this is 
muscles 


due to 

But 
they seem to be 
what torture they 
they will not move a 
is cver they will 


nerves 
true or 
matter 
with 
and when it 
crawl off 


none the worse for their rough treatment 


and no 
have to go through 
muscle, 


“come to” and 


sting 


carrying 


Another one of the opossum's inter 
habits is the mother’s method of 
her Most provided 
a pouch for carrying the young but some are 
not and the recourse to the 
method known as back-bearing. The young- 
cling on to their back with 
their claws twine around 
their mother's tail. 


young. species are with 


has to 


mother 


mother's 
their tails 


sters 
and 
The old opossums will twist their tails 
around anything they touch I heard 
people say they had seen opossums suspend- 
ed by their tail from a limb, but I've never 
been fortunate enough to witness anything 
like that. GAY W. ALLEN (Age 15). 
Canton, N. C. 


have 





Mrs. Casey: An’ phwat are yez doin’ wid 
that incoom-tax paper, Casey? 

Casey: Oi’m thryin’' to figger out how 
much money Oi save by not havin’ anny. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Gentlemen:—I am _ writing you 


and it is a dandy. 
for her. Any little boy can earn a 


every day in the year. 


below and send it in today. 


SAM STEEL, JR., Shi Miss., and his Duroc-Jersey Femaie Pig, 
esaletea Ge" Vv. Conaway, Belden, Miss. 


te thank you for the nice pig given me fer 35 
subscriptions for your valuable paper, I received this pig last Friday May 25th, 
I think a great deal of it and would not take less than $25 


Sam Steel, Jr., is only 11 years old, but his youth did not prevent him 
from winning one of the many dandy PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
pure-bred, registered pigs, which our Pig Club workers are winning 


You can get yours just like Sam did if you will fill out the coupon 


SAM STEEL, Jr. 





bred registered pig. 


Name..... 


Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer:— 
Rush me full instructions and supplies. 


WOSIOTIOR. hike tcl Ch eabeeWadibectsss es 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Address your nearest office. 


I want to earn a pure- 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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Our Natural Advantage 
In Wagon Building 


ATURE gives us unusual facilities for building better 

wagons. No other maker is located, as we are, in 

the heart of the hardwood region. They cannot make the 

tough highland oak and hickory grow within hauling dis- 

tance of their plants. Freight rates add to the cost of their 
wood stock. 

Not far away from our plant is the heart of the steel 
industry. .Every material that is used in wagon making 
costs us less because of our location. We secure the very 
pick of the tough highland oak and hickory. 

Outdoors under shelter it is stored from three to five 
years—so piled that air can circulate freely. The sap 
dries in it giving it steel-like strength. In the most modern 
wagon plant in America master builders fashion these en- 
during materials into wagons almost wear-proof. 


We build every part of the Thornhill with a surplus 
margin of strength. The tough highland oak and hickory 
axle is reinforced with iron truss bars extending the full 
length of the axles. Instead of the ordinary houn plate 
we use a big front houn plate of malleable’ iron—a metal 
jacket braced at eight points that holds gears in line for 
life. A full circle iron provides a continuous track on which 
the bolsters turn. Compare this full circle iron with the 
half circle used on ordinary wagons. 

The bolsters and houns are trussed to give them added 
strength, and every Thornhill is painted with’ pure lead 
and linseed oil. 

The Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest priced—but the 
best—and in the end the cheapest. Write us for the name 
of a dealer who can supply you with this wagon. (607.) . 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY 


Master Wagon Builders 
LYNCHBURG; VIRGINIA 








